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A-NEAPAND SURPRISINGLY RICH COLLECTION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SOMES, 


COMPRISING TREASURES NEW AND OLD, 


From the most eminent and popular composers, including many choice selections from the writings of P. P. BLISS, and nu- 
merous valuable contributions from ©. C. CASE, H. P. DANKS, and others well known im the realms of Sunday School Song. 
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THE HYMNS 
iu HEART AND VOICE are pure in sentiment, lyrical in style, felicitous in expres. 
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MR. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWOR Associate Editor of “The Youth’s Companion,” h itt , 
hymns expressly for this work, and also greatly ai the editors by timely suggestions. ompanion,” has written a number of beautiful 


The of subjects in Heart and Voice will be found unusually large, including ample provision fo ial i 
Missionary and perance Meetings, 8. 8. Concerts, Easter, Christmas, Floral Sunday, and Geier Aitivereacien. nape men decodes 


The publishers believe they have secured an unprecedented combination of strength in the pr tion of this : 
richly merits the heartiest approbation of the public. ae er ee woe tee, and Cine 


rt and Voice has 192 large pages, printed in clear type on toned paper, in handsome and durable binding. 
Prig® 35 conts by Mail; $3.60 per dozen by Express; $30 per hundred by Express, 
.. A Simgle Specimen Copy mailed on receipt of 25 cts. Specimen Paces Free, 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School ot 
Music, Berlin), No. 365 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Best references given. Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


. BLOOM (Violinist), 
Keppler’s Hotel, Teacher of Music. Orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address «tps Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


W.M. TRELOAR, 
Conductor of Musical Conventions. Address, care ot 
Jehn Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


A, X. SCHWEBEL, 
Teacher ot Violin, Cornet and Flute. Address, 412 
Race Street. 
































MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 


MISS RUTH JONES (Soprano) 
Can be engaged for a limited number of Concerts dur- 
ing the season of 1881. Address John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM 

Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing, and Thorough-bass. Particular attention 
given to ladies in learning the violin, and to the pupils 
of evening classes in vocal and string quartettes, Will 
also attend to conducting of amateur orchestras and 
singing societies. Residence Greenwood Street, Cor- 
ryville. 











HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 
Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
No.7 Wrest Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Residence, south side 
Kemper Street, bet. Marie and Elm, West Walnut 
Hills. Orders left with John Church & Co. will be 
promptly attended to. 


MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 


CHARLES BAETENS. 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elm St. 























MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 11:03 Scott Street, Covington, 
Ky., or care John Church & Co. 





MRS. H. E,. STUYVESANT. 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music, at Bartholo- 
ow" School, No. 137 Broadway ; or, care John Church 
Co, 





PROF. P. MARKS, 
Harp and Guitar Instructor, will accept a limited number 
of Concert Engagements. Address John Church & Co 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 














SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders lefi with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
= Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires a in Church 
Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with Joan Church & Co. 


OHN KOPP, 
Repairing of Musical Instruments a specialty. Address 
521 Vine Street. 


MONS. AND MDME, DELARIVIERE 
WIETHOFF, 
Graduates de L’Opera de Paris, Professors in Dancing. 
For particulars and circulars, address care John Church 
& Co. 














LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL. 
Teacher of Music. Specialties, Violoncello, Flute, 
Bassoon. Address, care John Church & Co. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 
Race Street. 
HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address 545 
Walnut Street. _ 


ALEX, SCHWEBEL’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA. 














Music furnished for all occasions. Address, No. 412 
Race Street, or John Church & Co. 


NO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER 


No. Laurel Street. Teacher of Music, Orders left 
“é with John Church & Co, 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Twenty-fifth collegiate year. adame C. Rive and 
others in musical department. Address Rev. L. D. 
Potter, D.D., President. 





CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


S305 Race Street. 

All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Cirenlar and special information 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


WARREN, 0. 
An Institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music, embracing systematic eourses of study in 
Voice, Theory, and all instruments in use in the 
Church, Parlor, Orchestra and Band, Tuition $150 per 
year, including books and music. Established in 
1869. Fall term opens September 15th, 1879. For 
elegant catalogues, address 
JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 











The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 


Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 

Young ladies frem a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach, 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The New England Conservatory 


s the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 
school in the world, 
[cen A FINISHED: 








Eminen Professors 
nas had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys 4 reputation 
unequalled for furnishing 

mplete Education 


at the very lowest rates, 
$15 Pays for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 
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FOR PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, VOCALISTS, MUSIC 
TEACHERS, AND AMATEURS, 


AT THE 
Hershey School of Musical Art, 
HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, 
83 and 85 MADISON STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DURATION FROM JULY 7th TO AUGUST 10th, 1881. 





Every facility for a profitable and enjoyable 
term of musical study. 

A special course in Elocution and Dramatic 
Art under one of the ablest instructors in the West. 


Chamber Concerts, Piano, Organ, and Song 
Recitals, by artists. Classes and Lectures in every 
department. 

Private Lessons in all branches at moderate 
rates. Send for circulars and programmes. 


H. CLARENCE EDDY, General Director, 
Mrs.SARA HERSHEY EDDY, Vocal Director. 


Ohio Normal Music School. 


This celebrated school for training music 
teachers will hold a four weeks session at Shelby, 
Ohio, commencing July 11th. 

Its claims are: Ist. The best methods and course 
of training for music teachers. 2d. The best system 
of voice teaching. 3d. The best plan for teachin 
singing, both privately and in classes. 4th. The bes 
method for teaching and ge J ie 5th. 
The best course of musical y. . The best 
corps of instructors. And 7th. Its pupils make the 
most successful teachers and performers. 

To make it possible for all earnest teachers and 
students to attend and enjoy the advantages of the 
Normal, the usual six weeks’ work has been put into 
four, and the class tuition placed at the low sum of 
ten dollars. 
$ — soonieen is cen ao town unusually 

ealthy, and boarding an er expenses very 
small. For circulars, address 


MR. N. COE STEWART, Cleveland, 0. 
NATIONAL 


NORMAL MUSICA INSTITUTE 


Four weeks, beginning July 11. 











Instructions in Singing, Playing, Harmony, and 
the Art of Teaching. 
Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartet, Choir, Chorus and Ora- 
torio Singin Recitals, and Concerts. 
The first Normal Musical Institute established, 
and by far the most successful in results. 
Membership Tickets, Ten Dollarseach. For other 
expenses ov 5 partie see circular, sent free 
on application. 
John Church & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Orpheus Society, Erie, Pa. 
Reot & Sons Music Co., Chicago, ill. 


Both words and music in “ Heart and Voice 
in the Sunday School” have been 
with the greatest care, so that the average 
Sunday School, “ oung men and maidens, 
old men and children’ may be led to si 
with heart and voice, “with the sp 
and with the understanding alse.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND THEIR REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING. 


This useful little book will be welcomed by all in- 
telligent amateurs who wish to know more about 
the construction and care of their instruments. To 
ares ag —_ others away from the cities, and where 


eer are not easy to THE TRUE 
NER is specially valuable. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


JOHN CHURCH & C6.. 
Cincinnati 


» 0. 





THe 


Musical Curriculum, ~ 


PLANO-PLAYING, SIMGING, AND. Runway, | ~ 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM) pcr "sppesres, xt LOUBRIVULUL 


was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknow!l- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


snes = PAOGRESOWE: Sei 


aay Orie reve reateom on 


ns | clearly ages by the ere 
every one who can speak can ‘e- 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. iat 
study and practice of the Piano can be ao 
plone, not a task, is shown by the CURRICULUM. 


@@- Price of the Muscat. Curricuum, 3.00.3 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


EF. W. ROOT’sS 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, GUMPRERENSIGLE, AND COMPLETE, 


Voice semiabiaae. | Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 





*,* Not a physiological treatise; no startling 
theories ; not a history registers; noth- 
strange or mysterious ; , om 

COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 
Upon the f earning’ to that almost all persons are ca- 
oN of 


i sing acceptably. The 
Tw. Root’ "s SCHOOL ov Stkaine is 
eridence, ot ‘sed use it with their pupils’ ios 
ve 0 use it w r 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. mate. 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Wew Chorus Book! 
THE 


“CHORUS CASTLE,” 


By. Geo. F'. Root. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHOBAL SOCIETIES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and 
grand choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentimental. 


S@-EVERY PIECE TESTED. Ba 


** Chorus Castle” is filled with music for practice 
and — performance; there is no space devote d 
to elementary work. In conjunction with “The 
Palace of Song,’’ the “Chorus Castle” affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in 
the coming musical campaign. 

"Examine ** Chorus Castle ;’’ if you have not 
already seen “‘ Palace of Song ’’ examine that also. 

Price of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 
express. Specimen of either book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Mo. $ UMON SQUARE | CINCINNATI. 


NEW ANTHEM 20¢ 


BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 


By 6, €, CASE and C. C, WILLIAMS. 


Assisted by contributions from 
twenty-five well-known authors of 
church music, and the best An- 
thems of the late P. P. Bliss. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 

a large number of easy Anthems 

© | for opening and closing services. Choirs 

who study difficult music wil! also find 

ar variety of music adapted to their 
es. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS 
is a valuable collection of church 
music for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. +y ages, extra large 
size; $7.50 ozen by express; 
single copy by ‘mall 75 ets. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
“fagteR""=| CINCINNATI, 0. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO’S 


COLLECTION OF 


Standard Choruses 


This well-known series embraces 132 of the most 
celebrated choruses of the masters. Among the 
pees recently added to this series are the Verdi’s 

equiem Mass choruses and a number of Wagner's 
works. The choruses of ‘‘ Elijah’’ and ‘** Messiah ”’ 
are also in this series. Prices very low—from 6 to 

















15 cents. Full lists free. 
In ordering, please specify that you want Chureh 
& Co's Sta aaned Series. 4 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





SOMETHING NEW 


FOR 


CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 


UNDER Tht PALM 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


Js an ORATORIO 
based upon Seripture. 
fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 


UNDE 
THE day Sehools, and is 
PALM especially for the exercises of 


FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS, 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
Erc., ETC. 

The words and songs, by HezeKIAn Buteme- 
wortn, are of a high standard of Sabbath Sch ol 
poetry, and the music is bright, simple and lasting 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS» 
Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for 
Price, 30c, by mail, $3 a dozen, by express. 


CANTATA 


it is per- 


designed 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 


Cincinnati, O. 


PECIAL MUSICAL WORKS 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


A Cantata in Oratorio form for Sunday School 
and Churth Choir combined. Words prepared by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 30 cts. by mail; a 
dozen by express. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME. 


A collection of Vocal and Instrumental Organ 
Music, without instructions, for the parlor or the 
coneert room. Price, $1.50 by mail. 


THE PALACE OF SONG ENLARGED. 


Sixteen pages of « thoice Anthems, Glees, and Part 








Songs, added to the “‘ Palace of Song’’ witho ut in 
creasing the price —$7.50 per dozen by express. 
Copy for examination, 75 cts. 


THz 


NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A Hymn Book, a Hymn and Tune Book. an An- 
them Book, and a Responsive Service Book, aru IN 
ONE. Send 3c. stamp for « 32-page pamphlet, show- 
ing scope, s plan, and indexes of the work, together 
with 15 of its musical numbers—enongh for an 
Evening of Song. Single copy of the book for ex 
amination, $1.50 by mail; $18.00 a dozen by expre 


FIRST YEARS IN SONG- LAND. 


For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes at 
success. Price, 50 cts. by mail; $5.00 a dozen 3 ex- 
press. Specimen pages on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





Joun H, KoEHNKEN. H. Grim™. 


KOEHNKEN & GRIMM, 


URGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. SCHWAB.) 


No, 555 Sycamore Street, 





fincinnati, ‘0. 
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SLUMBER ON.—Serenade. 


James R. Murray. 
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THE POETRY OF MUSIC. 


F the countless pens that seek inspiration at the ssthetic font, 
there are few which have not, at one time or another, been 
employed upon the theme of music as an element of poetry, 

or of painting, sculpture, architecture. Even the music of philoso- 
phy and the music of nature have been sought for by the critic and 
the essayist. But it does not seem to have occurred to these writers, 
that the bond between music and her sister arts, between music and 
nature, music and philosophy, is reciprocal; that the mind may re- 
verse the scheme of its analysis, and study the kin elements of art, 
nature, and philosophy in music. 

Let us look, then, for a little while at the other side of the re- 
lation which music sustains to the subjects we have mentioned; re- 
stricting ourselves for the present, however, to one phase of the 
inquiry, viz, to that which concerns music and poetry. Reversing 
the theme as usually discussed, we shall speak of it as “ the poetry 
of music.” 

That there is poetry in music, as well as music in poetry, we shall 
ascertain by examining, first, the essence of poetry, and then show- 
ing that this essence is identical with that of music, and finds par- 
tial expression in musical language, but not complete; and that in 
so far as there is any distinction between the two arts, it is a dis- 
tinction between the media of their expression, and not one of es- 
sence. : 

The term poetry, like all other abstract and general terms for 
concrete ideas, may be said to consist of its attributes, or, more ex- 
plicitly, to be the aggregate of qualities contained in its several fac- 
tors. Noone can give an exact definition of the pure notion, poetry. 
He must necessarily employ some of the attributes which make it 
definitive—the qualities in aggregate of its several factors. 

What, then, are these genera! qualities ?—and we have discovered 
the essence of poetry. 

Not to linger upon the method by which they are discerned, ex- 
plained, and proved sufficient—questions which are answered in all 
text-books upon the subject—it will for us be necessary only to name 
them. They are Ideality, or the power of pure imagination, Creat- 
iveness, and Agreeableness. These three qualities include all the 
meaning there is in that vague and often deceptive term, poetry. 
They may appear, at first sight, trivial and insufficient to one who 
has not studied analytically the structure and motive of verse, but. 
to one inside the halo of romance which plays around this divinest 
of the arts, no further definition is possible or desirable. The es- 
sence of poetry then, consists of pure imagination, creativeness, 
power to please. Is this essence, i. ¢., its qualities, discoverable in 
music? 

Imagination has no loftier, more absolute range than she finds in 
the sphere of music. To combine and arrange primitive, simple 
sounds into melody and harmony, involves, perhaps, the most hid- 
den capacity of the soul. The musician, unlike the poet, the painter, 
the sculptor, or the thinker, must be an absolute creator. He finds 
none of those types and analogies in nature, man, and language, 
which are the sources of such fruitful suggestion in other arts. 
Some writers have tried to show that there is music in nature, but 
the ground of their argument reduces to a mere trivial fancy, such 
as the incoherent babbling of brooks, a fragmentary bird-call, or 
the utterly unmelodious monotone of the wind in the trees. No 





composer would, in practical reality, be so foolish as to depend upon 
these prattlings of nature for genuine inspirations. No; his crea- 
tions reduce to creations verily—pure products of the imagination. 
He gets them from the depths of his own soul; they are absolutely 


This, I conceive, is the reason why there are so few dabblers in 
music, as compared with the other arts. Poets derive a large share 
of their brightest thoughts from the utterances of common minds, 
and legitimately, for no one but the poet can detect and bring forth 
the wsthetic value of a crude conception. Painters and sculptors 
are almost exclusively engaged in reproducing nature. 
is full of great and unexpanded ideas, which the philosopher se- 
lects, unfolds, and stamps as his own. So weare led to confess that 
imagination seems to be purely exercised only in the realm of 
In this respect, music is even more poetical than poetry 


Language 


music. 
itself. 

Creativeness we have necessarily included in the course of our 
reflections upon imagination. A work which is purely imaginative 
must be the product of creative power, in so far as it is possible for 
thehuman mind to create any thing. What passes for creation with 
us is but reminiscence of the workings of God in nature. 
is prescience. 
had well nigh forgotten. 
but it generates nothing. 

Agreeableness is a pre-eminent feature of music, perhaps its char- 
acteristic feature. There is no form of enjoyment superior to that 
which the lover of music derives from the cultivation of his favor- 
ite art. 

So far, then, being identical in attributes, of which essences con- 
sist, music and poetry are identical also in essence. But now we 
come to (the fact of) their different mode of expression. In the 
classification of human knowledge, the various media through 
which we receive outward manifestations play an important part. We 
say of certain physical phenomena—these are sights, and of certain 
others—these are sounds. But'what reasoning man would venture 
to assert that so-called sights, in their ultimate essence, are sig/ts, 
and so-called sounds, sounds? The scientist, by means of the mi- 
crophone, dears a sunbeam fall, and, in measuring the velocity of 
sound, sees the pulsations of ether, which produce it. 

So in the study of esthetics. Words and tones are the media, 
respectively, of poetry and music, and are really the means of dif- 
ferentiating the two arts. Our object, therefore, is not to show how 
poetry and music conform in essence (for that would be merely a 
process of identification), but to discover enfoldings of the one me- 
dium within the other, correspondences in the language of music 
to the language of poetry. This we can best do by consulting prac- 
tical experience. Do we really find, by personal observation, mu- 
tual qualities in words and tones, and consequently a poetry of 
music, as well as a music of poetry? Of course we have no right 
to venture an answer to this question which is not grounded on 
some acquaintance with, or at least, some interest in both the arts 
in question. But if we seriously and conscientiously consult expe- 
rience, bearing in mind that it is to settle the whole question at 
issue (since no theory can stand without the support of facts), | 
think we shall arrive at the true answer without paying much heed 
to technical knowledge. 

Let us then—supposing we have been so fortunate—go back in 
memory to the time when we listened to the masterly rendering of 
some great musical composition. Were our thoughts then confined 
to the mechanical correctness of the tones, to the chaste exactness 
of the time, to the delicate modulations of stress and volume—in 
short, were we conscious merely of an exquisite panorama of tones 
in the brain, which absorbed all our faculties in admiration, or did 
we partly employ the witchery of music as a vehicle for foreign 
thought, a sort of Arabian Nights’ rug, upon which we floated time- 
lessly around the world? I apprehend that most of us, in candor, 
would affirm the latter experience. 

What, then, is the nature of these pleasant thoughts which music 


Genius 
Imagination is the power of recalling what reason 
In this sense the human mind creates; 











original and unique. 


evokes? Are they tonic or poetic—that is, do they manifest them- 
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selves to us in the tone-language of music or the word-language of 
poetry? If you stop to translate them, which set of symbols do 
they naturally fall into? Of necessity, the poetic; for even if we 
should, by an effort, choose for them the musical, what, better could 
we do than employ the very tones which gave them birth, and from 
which they have voluntarily wandered ? 

Clearly, the thoughts which possess our minds while listening to 
truly imaginative, truly creative, truly delightful music, are poetic 
thoughts; and though it might happen to a musically cultivated 
mind to be occasionally recalled by a consideration of technique, 
let it be observed that the jarring, fancy-disturbing inaccuracy is 
more often the cause of its awakening than the supremely melli- 


fluous touch. Pau. Pastwor. 


———> 


NOTES ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


HE following notes are collated from a very interesting article 
T by Frederick Nast, in Harper's Monthly for May, and although 

written for the meridian of New York, are more or less appli- 
cable to the whole country : 

The mighty upheaval of society caused by our civil war has re- 
sulted in a wonderful adjustment of our thoughts, habits and tastes. 
Year after year finds our audiences growing in size, and becoming 
more exacting, critical and appreciative. In constantly increasing 
numbers the musicians of Europe visit us, and in many instances 
their stay is indefinitely prolonged. The piano no longer monopo- 
lizes the energies of our music students. The violin and various 
orchestral instruments receive more attention each year from 
American youth. 

But above ail we have developed composers, conductors, organ- 
ists and critics from among our own people, whose influence for 
gocd can not be overestimated; who have taught thousands what 
good music is, and have elevated the taste of the entire public who 
care for music at all. 

* * » * * * 4 * 

For generations Bach had been esteemed “ dry,” and held up to 
admiration simply as a master of counterpoint, until Mendelssohn 
brought the Passion Music out of the obscurity into which it had 
fallen. Every year has witnessed a growing interest in Bach, and 
each performance of the Passion Music has drawn attention to his 
other works. The reaction from melodious jingle and meaningless 
harmony, shown by the increasing study of Bach, is one of the 
cheering signs of the times. 

*. * * x x 7” * * 

The production of Pinafore marks a new era in the history of musie 
in this country. Thousands of the best people, fond of masic, who 
had hitherto shunned the theater, were induced to attend the per- 
formances during the Pinafore period, and were gratified to find 
nothing in the words or actions to shock the most refined taste. 
Managers have not been slow to cater to the wants of this class, who 
wish their wives and daughters to participate in their amusements. 

It is very gratifying to find that many of the larger com- 
panies, and almost all of the smaller ones, are made up of Ameri- 
can singers; and with proper attention to details, and an unwilling- 
ness to do things by halves, the prospects of a national opera in the 


a 








vernacular are excellent. 

Whiie an extensive patronage of some of these compositions in- 
dicates a low grade of musical taste, and many of them are unin- 
structive, yet they are innocent in themselves, and argue a love of 
music, which experience shows, once awakened, may be easily di- 
rected into higher channels. 

N * * * » * & * 

The low state of church music until within comparatively recent 
times was in a great measure the result of the influence of the first 
colonists and their successors. The Puritans, the Dutch, the 
Quakers, and in after times the Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and others, cared little for music beyond psalm and hymn tunes. 
Fora long period the organ even was not allowed in many churches, 





and until the growth in numbers of those churches whose ritual 
permitted an claborate use of musical forms, very slight attention 
was paid to the subject. It is true that in New England it was an 
object of desire among the young men and women to become mem- 
bers of the choir, but except the weary round of psalms, almost the 
only attempts at higher music were the so-called fugue tunes, 
familiar to the present generation through the medium of the “Old 
Folks” concerts. 

The musician of to-day esteems these compositions as beneath 
his notice; yet they were the sign of a struggle fer something be- 
yond mere metrical tunes. Bach's chorals were seldom sung, their 
peculiar meter and rhythm, full of double endings, preventing their 
use in connection with the ordinary hymn-book. 

The walls of conservatism once broken down, music in many 
churches was made use of to attract large audiences, and the com- 
petition that ensued was not confined to any one denomination, As 
a matter of course, the true function of church music was lost sight 
of, and light secular music, arranged according to the faney of the 
organist or leader, was introduced, gifted vocalists rivalled to the 
extent of their ability in brilliancy and effects the artists on the 
stage, and propriety was very often disregarded. This state of con- 
fusion was transitory only, and a change for the better has already 
taken place, but great diversity of opinion still exists. 

* ” * ~ * * « » 

Very few American pianists have adopted the concert-room as 
their field of labor, preferring, in most instances, teaching as a pro- 
fession. Their concert-playing has been incidental only. One of 
the best known is Mr. William Mason, whose whole career has been 
that of a thoroughly conscientious artist of the highest aims. 

Mr. S. B. Mills, who has been more frequently heard upon the 
platform, has few superiors in delicacy, Accuracy and technique. 

x * * x as * * * 

There are few countries in which music is more extensively cul- 
tivated, or at least performed, than in the United States, but as yet 
our own musicians have chiefly been executants. The composers 
have been hampered by lack of opportunity, caused by the chilling 
indifference to native talent, and by the flood of European writers 
whose works are common property in America. 

Valuable and interesting symphonies, grand operas, compositions 
in all forms, have in years past lain neglected ou the shelves of the 
authors’ libraries. A better time is nearathand. Help is ex- 
tended to the American composer by the offering of prizes for com- 
positions, and a sure sign of the improvement in musical taste is 
seen by the increased interest in the composition rather than in its 


performance. 
» » . & . + * * 


The chief hindrance to the development of a national school of 
musi¢ lies in the diverse character of our population. American 
composers may flourish, but American music can not be expected 
until the present discordant elements are merged into a homo- 
geneous people. 


i, 


<> 
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WHITE HOUSE MUSICIANS. 


\ELERE seems to be no dispute among historians as to the fact 
that Nero was a “ musical man,” for the sentence, “ Nero fid- 
dled while Rome was burning,” is next door to a popular 

proverb. Aside from his musical enlightenment, the world at large 
claims him as its most cruel being. It seems, indeed, as if these 
were incompatible traits; harmony and brutality have nothing in 
common. 

But this is a whitewashing age, and an age given to the destruc- 
tion of nearly all our household legends and deities. Wm. Tell 
has gone down under the “pen of the ready writer,” as have many 
other heroes, and doubtless another century will declare that 
Washington, Putnam, La Fayette, Boone, Crocket, and many 
others, will go to the wall. 

Herr Jost Van der Luehten has written an essay to prove Nero & 
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‘“large-hearted and imaginative man,” and, in honor of our sweet- | Now, with the Professor's permission, I will ask all to join him in 


voiced muse, we hope he can make out his case, but it must be | 
confessed that Herr Jost’s system of logic is exceedingly weak. He 
argues that Nero “ took the first prize at a musical festival. There- 
fore he never murdered his mother. Nero paid a soldier more than 
$300,000 for being affected by his singing in the part of Hercules. 
Therefore it is gross calumny to say that he tortured Christians be- 
cause they refused to set fire to Rome.” From our knowledge of 
the tigerish emperor, it is more than a suspicion that this soft- 
hearted son of Mars was subsidized. 

Among those who wore the royal purple, David, the sweet singer, 
and Nero, the bloody tyrant, hold first place as musicians. 

Our own rulers have not been distinguished for musical gifts. 
Thomas Jefferson, perhaps, came the nearest to being a musician. 
In Parton's life there is more than one reference to his fondness 
for the violin. That biographer states that on several occasions he 
handled the bow for dancing feet, and describes Jefferson as exceed- 
ingly fond of his violin, and of executing lively airs thereon. Of 
his “drawing the long bow” we hear somewhat, also. 

John Quincy Adams wrote poetry and criticisms of Shakspeare, 
but, so far as we know, was not musically inclined. Martin Van 
Buren “took” to the opera, but there is a suspicion that this was 
because it belonged to the prevailing idea of a fashionable affecta- 
tion rather than from any genuine love of music. Madison and 
Monroe were students, and took no pleasure in music. “Old Hick- 
ory,” with his fiery humors and delight in Southern wit, manifested 
no musical tendencies. We hear, however, that he loved to hear 
the negroes sing. From his well-known scorn of social follies and 
frivolities, it is safe to say that he cared very little for musical mat- 
ters or musical people. As for President Polk, he was quite too 
grave and dignified to enjoy the wooing of sweet strains; yet he 
was not insensible to music, his biographers aver. 

Frank. Pierce, fond of jovial life, good dining, the social ameni- 
ties, and a good song, can not be classed as musical. None of his 
eulogists have ever gone to the height of describing Mr. Buchanan | 
as musical; and it is doubtful, had he been placed on the witness 
box, if he could have sworn which of two airs was “ Yankee 
Doodle” or “Days of Absence.” President Lincoln was fond of 
old-fashioned music, and furnished that “Singing Pilgrim,” Philip 
Phillips, with a strong advertising card. General Grant has not, 
nor aspires to any, connoisseurship in musical matters. 

Mr. Hayes cares very little for what is now known as music, for, 
like Mr. Lincoln, his taste is of the simplest, both he and. Mrs. 
Hayes having a decided preference for the music of Bliss, Sankey, 
etc. So the present President has, we judge, no decided musical 
taste, his mind, doubtless, never having been turned in that direc- 
tion. So faras music and its partisans are concerned, it is, pet- 
haps, to him as it is to many others, only the difference between 
“ tweedledum and tweedledee.” Warren Watrers. 








CANCEL VS. NATURAL.—Continued. 


R. S. Professor, will you prepare the staff to represent the 
key of G major? (Teacher does a) Please represent these 
pitches, using quarter notes, (Mr. 8. sings do, do, do, di, re, 

and the teacher represents. ) 
Now put the same phrase into the key of B flat. 
When this is done the two representations are as follows: 

















“eee ars a Sis ee — | 
One, one, one, two. 
eg es 

















answering some questions. 

Mr. R. bowed assent, and the Chairman went on: “ What pitches 
are here represented—give relative names?” 

Ans. One, sharp one and two. 

Mr. S. Which characters represent the pitches, the line and 
space or the notes that are placed upon them ? 

Here there is some hesitation, and Mr. 8. says: “This is vital. 
Before we can go on intelligently, all must see that notes do not 
represent pitches. They point out the lines and spaces wanted, and 
they show relative length, but the lines and spaces, either natural 
or modified, are what represent pitches. 

This being true, what represents one or G, here in the first exam- 
ple? . 

Ans. The second line. 

Mr. 8. What condition is this line in to represent this pitch? 

Ans. Some say “natural,” and some say “there is nothing but 
the clef upon it.” 

Mr. 8S. Where does this line cease to be natural, or, in other 
words, stop representing one or G? 

Ans. Where the sharp occurs. 

Mr. S. Where does it commence representing sharp one? 

Ans. At the same point. 

Mr. 8S. Which is the more important office of the sharp, to stop 
the line from representing one, or to make it represent sharp one? 

Nearly all answer: “To make it represent sharp one;” but one 
says—“ It can't make the line represent sharp one without stopping 
if from representing one; another says—“ It can’t do one without 
the other,’ and another—“ One includes the other.” 

Mr. 8., then you would say that the forward action of the sharp, 
which is the main thing, includes “the back-action ?” suggests Sam. 

Mr. S. (smiling.) Well, I might not have chosen that word, per- 
haps, but it expresses the essential fact, nevertheless, and although 
the sharp can not avoid this “ back-action,” as Sam. calls it, that is 
a thing never thought of, being so completely included in the great 
object of the sharp, which is to indicate a coming pitch a half-step 
higher. We look ahead of the sharp only—we have no occasion to 
look 4ehind it, and any word that should compel us to do so, or even 
hint at such a thing, would be most unfortunate and untrue to the 
great object of the accidental. 

Mr. R. Of course, we see that you are going to institute a com- 


| parison between the action of the sharp and the cancel—the natural, 


as you call it—but the sharp has here nothing to cancel—there is 


| no modifying character on the line until the sharp is placed there. 


big cancel, on the contrary, always cancels a preceding sharp or 
at. 

Mr. S. Professor, with your permission, I wil! ask all to give me 
the meaning of “cancel,” or any of the many synonyms of it. 

Mr. R. bowéd assent, and such answers as “annul,” “ blot out,” 
“efface,” “destroy,” “erase,” “expunge,” “repeal,” etc., came from 
various parts of the class, 

Mr. S. Do you accept these as the meanings of the word? 

Mr. R. Certainly; they are all in Webster. 

Mr. S. And are these the meanings you wish to attach to that 
word when you see it in music? 

Mr. R. They are. 

Mr. 8S. Well, | am going to try to show that all such meanings, in 
music, are wrong—worse, in fact, than the wrong meaning of 
“natural,” which we do not want used—but first, I will ask you to 
state again what the “cancel,” as you call it, does. 

Mr. R. It cancels the preceding flat or sharp. 

Mr. S. Does it? “Annul,” “efface,” “blot out,” etc., are the 
words. I see the flat there. It is not effaced. 

Mr. R. Of course, I did not mean the character itself. but its ef- 
fect—the condition of the line, as you eall it. The cancel stops the 
line from representing B flat, and makes it represent B. 

Mr. S. You could not state the truth better. All the canceling 
that can be done in music consists simply in stopping the meaning or sig- 
nification of a line or space, and it is noticeable that however accident- 
als may differ in other respects, all act exactly alike in canceling. All 
stop the previous meaning of a line or space at the point where 
“— do their sharping or flatting. 

ere Sam raised his long arm and said he would like to ask a 
question. 

Mr. S. Well, what is it? 

Sam. Does the effect of an accidental last beyond the measure 
in which it occurs ? 

Mr. 8. (Turning to the teacher.) I think not. 

Mr. R. Lagree with you. 

Sam. Then what stops the effect of the accidental, Professor ? 

Mr. R. The bar. 

Sam. I should call that another pretty good “cancel,” should n't 
you, Professor? 
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“I don’t know but it is,” said Mr. R«, laughing, “if stopping the 
meaning of the line or space is all there is of canceling.” 

Mr. S. If you doubt, look at this exercise—you see the flat is 
there—that’s not canceled; you see the line is there—that’s not 
canceled. The effect or signification of the line is stopped, and 
that is all there is of it. 

Mr. R. Notall. Another meaning or pitch is introduced. 

Mr. 8S. Yes; where an accidental does the work, but Sam’s 
“cancel” (which 1 never thought of before) does n’t indicate a new 
pitch, it just does the stopping, and that's all. Really “cancel” 
would n't be a bad name for what the bar does. under such circum- 
stances, for it does nothing else to eclipse or include the stopping. 

Here there was a murmur of applause, in which Mr. R. joined, 
although he expressed some doubt about the identity of the action 
of the sharp and the natural in the exercises on the board. 

Mr. 8S. Well, let us test that right here, so far as these examples 
on the board will allow. All sing the first exercise, and notice your 
thought when you sing sharp one. See if it is not a looking for- 
ward and not backward. (They sing.) 

Mr. S. The second is just like the first—is, in fact, the first, 
transposed. Whatever thought you had in singing sharp one in 
the first, you will have in singing sharp one in the second, the 
natural acting here just like a sharp, being, in fact, the only way of 
sharping a flatted line, you look ahead in both cases, and in both 
cases produce the same result. Try it. (They sing.) 

Mr. S. It isan important fact that the meaning of a line or space 
can be changed but a half step atatime. In other words, can only 
be sharped or flatted. Consequently, all accidentals simply sharp 
or flat. The sharp always sharps, the flat always flats—the natural 
sometimes sharps and sometimes flats, but always does one or the 
other, and never any thing else. 

Mr. R. Your phrase, a few moments ago, “sharping a flatted 
line,” struck me as strange. 

Mr. 8. 1 do not see how I could state it differently. The flatted 
line is diatonic there, just as the natural line is diatonic in the key 
of G, and we may always sharp or flat a diatonic line or space. 

Mr. R. Ido not think the class gets your idea fully. 
remember to have had occasion to use the word diatonic. 

Mr. 8. I will gladly make it more clear, but I wish first to say to 
the class that I think your teacher has done you more good in mak- 
ing you sing so well as you do, than he would have done if he had 
spent much time on musical terms, not but what they should be 
true and right when they are used, but they are of secondary im- 
portance. Because | dwell upon them so strongiy, to-night, and 
differ in some matters from your teacher, do not forget that I ap- 
preciate the excellent work he is doing for you and this community. 

The hall just rang with the applause of the class, and all settled 
down with right good will to listen to the further remarks of the 
Chairman. 

Mr. S. The regular members of keys are called diatonic tones. 
“Diatonic” seems to mean “according to nature,” or something of 
that kind. The common meaning of the word “natural” applies 
pretty well to diatonic, and yet F sharp, B flat, and in fact every 
tone in music, may be diatonic, just as every tone may, under some 
circumstances, be chromatic—the opposite expression. 

The tones that make the key of B flat, for example, are B flat, C, 
D, E flat, F,G,and A. When these tones are diatonic, and the staff 
is prepared to represent them, its lines and spaces may also be said to be 
diatonic, 

The diatonic condition of the staff, for the key of A, is to have 
several of its degrees sharped. The diatonic or most natural condition 
of lines and spaces in some keys, is to have them sharped to begin 
with, and in others, to have them flatted. Observe the word 
“natural” is here used with its common and not its musical meaning. 
“Natural,” as the effect of the character, or as a condition of a de- 
gree, is often any thing but natural in the other sense of the word, 
since it represents a chromatic tone quite as often as a sharp or flat 
does. 

Mr. R. Then you would say that when a staff is prepared for a 
key, whatever be the signature, the lines and spaces are all diatonic, 
and may be sharped or flatted from their diatonic condition. 

Mr. 8S. Yes, and all that an accidental can do to any such line 
or space is to sharp or flat it. The natural is an ingenious device 
to do the sharping when a sharp can not be used, and to do the 
flatting when a flat will not answer, but there can be no other action 
of these characters of mere pitch than sharping or flatting. 

Mr. R. Then your view is that the eancel, as I still must call it, 
should never be thought of in any other way than as sharping or 
flatting? 

Mr. a Exactly so; and that brings me to the strongest point 
against that word. It was Dr. Mason's intention (he who first in- 
troduced the word cancel), and the intention of all who have fol- 
lowed him, to give it its dictionary meaning, while using it in music. 


I do not 





By a great license you may think of “ blotting out,” “effacing,” etc., 
as describing the subordinate part of an accidental work (the sto 

ing of the meaning of a line or space), but this word that we o 
jected to, always implies that something was wrong—something to be 
“annulled,” “destroyed,” “put out of the way,” “blot out,” 
“ effaced,” ete, 

Here is a case where I think the word “pernicious” may really 
apply. That which happens to the line or space before the acci- 
dental is placed upon it, is not only not “blotted out,” but is just 
as right and good and necessary to the tune as what follows it. 

[ To be Continued. ] 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


III. 


T must be borne in mind that our study is of the less musical 
half of the congregation. They can not read music, and must 
therefore sing the “air,” or melody of the tunes, that being the 

only part that can safely be sung “ by ear.” Even cultivated musi- 
cians can not improvise an alto, tenor, or bass, without serious risk 
of harmonic complications; much less safely can the congregational 
singer do this, for it is probable that he would be unable to carr 
one of these parts, even were it carefully taught to him beforehand. 
The melody is the leading idea in our church tunes; it is the easi- 
est to catch, and is the only one that the majority in the congrega- 
tion can be expected to sing. 

Here it may be objected that, as the male voice is pitched an oc- 
tave below the female, the melody, sung by a man, runs lower than 
both alto and tenor. But the objection can be easily disposed of 
by a few references to musical history, to the best composers’ scores, 
and to the common custom among male quartets, showing that 
doubling the melody with male voices an octave lower, or even giv- 
ing the melody at the lower pitch, without the upper, is legitimate 
musical effect. 

An objection of real potency, however, may be made upon grounds 
set forth in a preceding paper; and the brother with a voice that 
will not go above C, when requested to sing a melody that runs to 
F, can insist upon having bis objection pe nage considered. Let 
me drop a hint to brethren of this description who find themselves 
imposed upon by the makers of tune-books: Transpose the melody 
down two octaves instead of one! \'ve heard this done in congregational 
singing, and I consider it ingenuity well applied, though I do not 
particularly admire the musical effect. 

We saw in our first glance at this subject that the omereeene 
singer is expected to be prepared on about four hundred different 
tunes; that is, his tune-book contains that number, and it is su 
posed that they are intended for use. The minister, in his petes. 4 
for hymns of such doctrinal coloring as will suit the complexion of 
his discourse, may, in the course of two or three = hit upon 
such as will bring into requisition the entire four hundred tunes. 
As the congregational singer that 1 am describing can not read 
music, we practically ask him to memorize the entire tune-book. 
The most accomplished musicians would find this a serious task; 
for a congregation, it is, of course, an impossibility. 

“Well,” it is said, “‘ the ministers must have hymns to suit their 
subjects, and you can’t make a few tunes fit nicely to a thousand 
hymns.” 

“This raises the question, What is the use of so many hymns? 
The arguments in favor of a large collection are that we must fur- 
nish variety; that the tastes and early associations of many people 
must be considered; that we should tire of repeating the same ones 
very often; that we must introduce new hymns as candidates for 
ularity. The principal argument on the other side is the one eon 
above—that the congregation can not learn the number of tunes 
necessitated by a large collection of hymns. ‘Then, too, I do not 
believe there exist a thousand hymns fit to sing. There are many 
very neat doctrinal essays in rhyme, doubtless, and the compilers 
of our hymn-books, together with those who conduct public wor- 
ship, seem to consider these adapted to the edification of the peo- 
ple. I will not dispute this. Rhythm and rhyme certainly assist 
the memory, and 1, for one, should be constantly at a loss to know 
whether certain days were the thirty-first of one month, or the first 
of another, but for the old jingle: 

“ Thirty days hath September,” 

But I never heard of this being set to music. No one has any 
disposition to sing it. It is addressed to the mind, not to the emo- 
tions; and it is emotion alone that can truly inspire song. Intel- 
lectual propositions, as 

‘‘ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire,”’ 





or. 
: “Faith is a living power from heaven,” 


ought not to be sung, Such verses doubtless serve to soften the 
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rigid outlines of didactics, and may even succeed in imparting to 
doctrine something of lyrical But they should be intro- 
duced in a sermon or other religious essay as an ornamental top- 
ping-off to the peroration, or in a volume of ms of sentiment 
and reflection, to be read as the spirit moves; they are out of place 
in a singing-book. Then there are other objections to very many 
of the hymns we now use in church service. This one is too full of 
polysyllables, which drag heavily in slow music; that one contains 
proper names which force us from the ideal into the natural world; 
these afford no point of repose in places where the rhythm compels 
a pause; those (and it is a large number) appeal to sentiments com- 
plicated or confused in most minds. 

If we taller go tests to the hymns in our collections, if we se- 
lect pnly of strong emotionality, of clearly defined and gene- 
rally accepted sentiment, of faultless rhythmic construction, and 
of u literary merit, the thousand or more would melt 
down. to a small fraction of that number—perhaps one hundred, 
pent not more than fifty. Arguments might be extended almost 
ndefinitely to show that the great mass of hymns are a hinderance 
to congregational singing. That they are unfit for singing at all, is 
conclusively demonstrated to my mind by this fact: Writers of 
music for church choirs are keen-sighted in their search for poems 
suitable for their purpose. A good sacred song or quartet is a very 
mere le commodity, and the best composers are always taxing 
contemporary poets, and ransacking the hymn-books for material 
that shall serve as a harmonious warp to the woof of their music. 
It is only from among the fifty or one hundred above referred to 
that make their selections. 

What hymns are given out upon the exceptional occasions when 
wees moves the congregation with more than orlinary power? 
What hymns are breathed out from a full heart in the home at twi- 
light? What hymns does the mother teach her children? We all 
know them. Nobody tires of them. We would rather sing them 
than any others. Why should the congregation not use them to 
the exclusion of the mass of objectionable ones? 

The plea that it is necessary to furnish the minister a large vari- 
ety to select from, seems to me to be founded upon the misappre- 
hension of the nature of song, already alluded to. Not mental 
perceptions, but heart-throbs seek expression in song. Of course, 
an intellectual conception of a thing is indis ble to the love of 
that thing; but the heartiness of the song no immediate rela- 
tion with the clearness of the conception, while it does bear a dis- 
tinct ratio to the ardor of the love. 

Now, I su it is impossible to assort religious emotions very 
accurately; if we sing only our love to God and the neighbor, we 
have as much as is contained in “all the law and the proy 1- 
ets.” The argumen rding the different tastes of people is not 
a forcible one; for the church service is not the place to express our 

and peculiar experiences. Our praise, supplication and re- 
igious expression should be of a character to include all; and if 
we have scriptural authority (as just pointed out) for limiting our 
heart-offerings to two subjects, surely the fifty hymns, whose merit 
I am urging, would amply cover the ground. 

Neither is the church service the only portunity afforded for 
the use of favorite hymns; and if it pene tee ibility of having 
a eye om sung once a year (and in a collection of one thous- 
and it ly come oftener), is not a reason enough for lum- 


one educated and the other prayed for with as little delay as possible. 
of = con- 
the grai 

or two of doctrine contained in others much inferior, beds 
t Is the instruc- 
tion in the church service more important ee ete and suppli- 


learn, and one © that now amounts to absolute prohibiti 
of effective tional singing would be removed. ese ag 

In another I will submit a brief statement of the plan for 
securing good o 


tional singing to which the ~~ argu- 
us, F. Ww. Rien 


ments naturally bring 





INAUDIBLE SYMPATHY. 





T is often said that vocalists and instrumentalists who come before 
the public require constant applause as a stimulus to their exer- 
tions, and that they have no other method of ascertaining what 

impression they have made upon their audience. But in reply to 
this, where are the grandest forms of musical art so thoroughly,ap- 
preciated as in a Cathedral, where even the faintest murmur of 
applause is strictly prohibited ? 

Jere the eloquence of the music is in no degree deprived of its 
mighty power by the clapping of hands or the inexorable demands 
for certain portions of a work to be repeated. The feeling of de- 
votion called forth at the commencement by the sacred character 
of the composition is never for a moment disturbed; one unbroken 
sequence of ideas is presented to the audience in a manner so per- 
fect that the execution seems a component portion of the work ; 
and although there is a consciousness with the listeners that every 
department, both in the orchestra and choir, is thoroughly efficient, 
the audible expression of this consciousness, even if it were per- 
mitted, would seem a sacrilege to all whose thoughts are centered 
upon the sublimity of the music itself. 

Will it be asserted, then, by any executant that this “inaudible 
sympathy” is not fully apparent to all concerned in the perform- 
ance ofan Oratorio? Nay, more—that the deep and earnest attention 
of the audience during a solo, and the half-suppressed emotion at 
the close, do not convey a higher tribute of admiration to a sensi- 
tive vocalist than the ringing plaudits which can only be replied to 
by bows and curtsies, even if it do not lead to that still more absurd 
acknowledgment of public favor—the repetition of the entire 
piece? Where perfect silence reigns, the effect produced by a solo 
singer is as obvious as at the Opera—indeed, even more so, for 
vehement applause at our lyrical establishments has now so little to 
do with real success, that the more impassive listener has been 
taught to regard it, like the cheers of a mob in the streets during 
the progress of a noted personage, as a necessary noise, but little 
indicative of the true feeling of the people. 

All who have faith in the effect of musical education must feel 
that the remedy for this evil will grow out of the advanced intelli- 
gence of our audiences. The only reason why the most interesting 
points of a drama are not constantly interrupted by violent applause 
and demonstrations of delight is that the listeners understand what 
they are hearing, and will not, in consequence, allow the interest to 
be broken. When, therefore, they are equally capable of compre- 
hending the meaning and construction of a musical composition, 
they will repress all attempt to lavish marks of reward upon execu- 
tants during its progress. “Inaudible sympathy” is not only the 
truest homage to the work, but to the worker; and any audible 
recognition of an artist's powers should be limited to appropriate 
times and places. 

That this desirable reform will gradually be effected there can be 
no doubt; and we must learn, therefore, patiently to wait. Mean- 
time, however, it is good that these truths should be occasionly 
spoken, for they may not only assist in helping forward a more 
healthful appreciation of art in this country, But in proving to the 
composer that his real duty lies rather in endeavoring to strengthen 
the judgment of his hearers than in courting their favor by writing 
down to their weak points. 


_ 
—> 


SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


For a cook—“ Robert, toi que j'aime.” 

a Jeho—“ Hansom is who handsome does.” 

a car-driver—' I’m a muleteer.”’ 

a lawyer—" Brief life is here our portion.” 

a sculptor—“I dreampt that I dwelt in marble halls.” 
a spinster—‘“I’m going to my lonesome bed.” 

a pees baker—‘‘ Tell me where is fancy bre(a)d.” 
a baker—“If dough-ty deeds.”’ 

For a barmaid—“ Drink, pretty creature, drink.” 

For a deerstalker—“ My Heart's in the Highlands.” 
For a winebibber—“ Gae, bring me a pint o’ wine.” 
For a Good Samaritan—* Go to Jericho.” 


_ 
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Proresson A. Granam Bert, discoverer of the articulating tele- 
phone, is experimenting with such success on the transmission of 
sound by means of light, that he has reported to the French 
Academy his belief that before long we shall be able to hear the 
sound of explosions and the roaring of flames in the sun. If this 
be true, it is obvious that only greater delicacy of instruments is 
required to enable us to hear conversations among the inhabitants 
of the planets, and perhaps listen to the music of the spheres when 
the morning stars sing together. 
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> LONDON. +< 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 





Let me speak of the Lamoureux Concerts. 
These were two performances which have just 
been given here by the celebrated Chef d'or- 
chestre Monsieur Lamoureux, for some time 
conductor of the Grand Opera, of Paris, and 
well known as an eminent musician of the 
French school. The announcement of the 
concerts had excited much interest, for it was 
hinted that M. Lamoureux was making his 
visit in order firstly to give the English public 
an opportunity of judging of his skill as a 
conductor, and, secondly, to introduce the 
French school of musical art on English 
boards as he could wish it represented. The 
means to this end were no ordinary ones. 
Neither pains nor expense were spared to se- 
cure a satisfactory result. A large orchestra 
of more than one hundred performers was en- 
gaged, led by Mons. Sainton, the eminent 
violinist, and including many of the best in- 
strumentalists resident here, besides which the 
arrangements for rehearsals were on a basis 
that convinced one and all of the thoroughness 
with which M. Lamoureux had intended they 
should be acquainted with their parts. The 
first concert was given on the 15th March. Of 
course Monsieur Lamoureux was welcomed. 
We English always open our arms to foreign 
talent, and when that talent is truly eminent, 
our gratification is immense. Much that was 
new and novel was expected, and the many con- 
noisseurs, professors, and art folk who flocked 
to this first of the Lamoureux concerts were 
not disappuinted on the score of novelty. An 
overture by Berlioz, that to ‘“ Le Carnival Ro- 
main” led off the concert, and this was fol- 
lowed by Theodore Gomez's symphony in F,a 
work which had not previously been heard in 
this country. It is allowed to be the second 
of five symphonies from the same pen, and 
taken as a whole, the work may be pronounced 
an important one. It shows talent, skill, and 
musical ability on the part of its author, to- 
gether with some gift of melody; but it lacks 
power and masterly grasp. ‘There are beauti- 
ful ideas in the symphony, and some of these 
are especially well worked out; there is much 
expression, with varied and even choice color- 
ing throughout the seore, yet there is wanting 
that inspiration with solidity and thoroughness 
of design and construction which are essential 
conditions in music that enjoys other than an 
ephemeral fame. Half French, half German, 
M. Gomez's symphony in F can not be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the works of 
Schubert, to say nothing of Mozart, Schumann, 
etc., yet it possesses a freshness and a verve 
which would always secure for it an atten- 
tive hearing. Monsieur Lalo, another repre- 
sentative of the modern French school, was 
then heard in a so-called “Symphonic Es- 
pagnole,” a clever but really eccentric work, 
wherein the constantly recurring Spanish 
melodic forms soon proved tedious. This 
work, which is in five movements, and seems 
to partake more of the nature of a violin con- 
certo, was especialiy well rendered by Mons. 
Sainton, whose remarkable executive powers 
and sharp attack were never heard to greater 
advantage. M. Saint-Saéns was then repre- 
sented by an extract from his “Suite Algé- 
rienne;"’ Massenet by a selection from his 
“ Erringes,”’ while the Hungarian March, from 
Berlioz “ Faust,” all more or less known, con- 
cluded the concert. 

At the second concert, given on the 22d of 
March, French art was still farther represented, 
no less than three out of five chief items be- 
ing new to the musical public here. The first 
piece of importance was a “Suite d’ Orchestre,” 
composed by Massenet for the occasion. The 
work is in four movements—cortege, ballet, 
apparition and bacchanale, but only three 





were given-—quite enough by the way to enable 
the listener to judge of the work. To more 
unreal art work I have seldom listened. It is 
music that is not music. Beyond the titles to 
the several movements, no attempt is made to 
explain the music, and the listener is left to 
account as he best can for the story which the 
four movements are intended to convey. It is 
true there is a pompous and somewhat mourn- 
ful character in the piece marked cortege ; 
the apparition movement is suggestive of 
ghosts and ghost-welks, and the bacchanale, 
in its rollicking strain, may suggest to some 
minds the idea of beer and pipes; but what re- 
lation one movement can bear te any one of the 
others is beyond my comprehension to per- 
ceive. Mons. Massenet ought to be checked 
from writing such unmeaning, I had almost 
said degrading, music. Scored for an im- 
mense orchestra, the first and last movements 
are in a sense impressive, but the impetuous 
noise that is sustained throughout them, their 
evident incoherency, and lack of purpose, 
render them any thing but gratifying or enjoy- 
able as music. If M. Massenet has succeeded 
at all he has surpassed himself in producing 
some of the most vulgar, noisy and disjointed 
music that has ever been brought in all se- 
riousness before an attentive and an educated 
audience. 

Passing over M. Reyer’s Overture to an un- 
published opera entitled “ Sigwed,” the work 
of a painstaking man whoin a long life has 
not yet learned the truth that musicians are 
born, not made, we come to a Pianoforte Con- 
certo, in F-minor, by M. Widor, the present 
organist of St. Sulpice, Paris. This concerto 
is a work of excellent character, and displays 
no small acquaintance with the capabilities of 
the solo instruments as well as of the modern 
orchestra. While being especially effective for 
the pianoforte, the composer deserves praise 
for the happy manner in which he has divided 
the honors between the pianoforte and orches- 
tra, the latter having some specially effective 
music to recount. Speaking generally, the 
work is well planned; it is as a whole attract- 
ive, and contains some exquisite writing and 
melodic ideas well worked out. The concerto 
has faults, the chief of which are a lack of 
well sustained outline and clearness of ex- 
pression. M. Widor often gets obscure, and 
unhappily for this fault, modern _ musical 
knowledge is too advanced here in London at 
least to mistake this for depth and profundity 
of learning. Madame Montigny-Remaway 
played the solo part of the concerto on this 
occasion, and rendered it in a manner that 
must have satisfied the most critical ear. 

There are some conclusions to be drawn from 
these performances. As regards Monsieur 
Lamoureux as a conductor, he must be allowed 
as deserving to rank in the first list of those 
who wield the baton. He has a clear and de- 
cided beat, he is a good all round musician, 
and above all this, he possesses that rarely- 
bestowed faculty of being able to instil himself 
into the natures of his forces. He imparts his 
own feeling into them, and this enables him to 
secure that perfection of ensemble which was 
one of the decided characteristics of his or- 
chestra on these occasions. No doubt this is 
felt to a greater degree in the case of a body 
of performers with whom he is more familiar, 
but the advantage of such a quality was well 
seen in the favorable results which have ac- 
crued from the comparatively slight acquaint- 
ance he had with his London band—the playing 
of which was admirable, and often really su- 
perb. Another conclusion is this: Interesting 
as these concerts have been to lovers of mu- 
sical art--to those who live by music, and to 
those who live almost for musie—they have yet 
forced thoughtful minds to the conclusion that 
whatever French musical art has been, modern 
French musical art points to a decadence. 
We have lately had brought to us samples of 





that music—samples selected by a judge of 
uncommon experience and reverence of his 
country’s art, and the characteristics of those 
musical samples tell but one tale, which is that 
their modern art work is far below the level of 
its own or any leading country’s music. 
There is much of the dizarre, much of the 
ostentatious, much which on the surface might 
be taken as of value about French music of 
to-day, but it is saddening to be obliged to 
write one’s convictions, that the creations of 
the new age lack the ring of true music, and 
point to a downward tendency. When biatant 
noise takes the place of well-balanced har- 
mony, when all the sickly devices of orchestral 
trickery are resorted to to produce effects 
which the music fails to raise, when poverty 
of invention and a dried-up stream of melody 
are excused in numberless shapes and man- 
nerisms that are illegitimate in true art, in- 
stead of being boldiy faced and rectified—when 
all these charges can be against a 
school, that school is in im danger of 
sinking to its lowest ebb, and this is the case 
with the modern French school of music. 
Frepx, James Crowest. 
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Soloists of the New York May Festival. 


The principal soloists ergaged for the New 
York May Festival are Madame Gerster, Miss 
Cary, Signor Campanini, and Myron W. Whit- 
ney—truly a bouquet of artists. For the ben- 
efit of our readers, and for future reference, 
we append short sketches of each of them: 


MADAME ETELKA GERSTER 

Was born in Kassa (Kaschau), the capital of 
Upper Hun , in 1855. The family were 
somewhat musical, but gave no ial atten- 
tion to musical study or to Etelka’s voice until 
a visiting friend called attention to it, and 
asked permission to bring the veteran musician, 
Hellmesberger, to hear her. He advised that 
the girl be taken to Madame Marchesi, in Vi- 
enna, for her opinion, which was not only fa- 
vorable, but enthusiastic, and who at once ac- 
cepted her as a pupil. 

Gerster made such good use of her opportu- 
nities, that at the annual examination of the 
Vienna Conservatory, in which Madame Mar- 
chesi was then a teacher, she carried off the 
first prize. Signor Gardini, who was present 
at the examination, immediately offered her 
an engagement which was accepted. Her first 
two seasons were spent in Italy and Spain, 
and in 1877 she went to Berlin. this time 
onward her career has been one of marked 
success, and her name has become an honored 
one in the long list of sweet exponents of the 
art divine. 

A writer in the Music Festival Bulletin 
(N. Y.) thus describes her “ style:” 

“ Madame "s position in the musical 
world is as the representative of the old art of 
singing. She charms with the gracefulness, 
smoothness and exquisite finish of her execu- 
tion, and the perfect musical taste which every 

hrase, even in the most florid passages, pub- 
| 2 She can not awe, but she can and 
does charm. She has a noble portamento, and 
uses her voice with rare skill and jaudgment— 
rroducing always a pure and even tone, from 
the highest to the lowest note of her register. 
In the lighter Italian operas, it is doubtful 
whether she has a rival in any other siager 
than Adelina Patti.” 

MISS ANNIR LOUISE CARY, 

One of the noblest, purest women that ever 
trod the concert stage, is a down-easter, a 
‘“way-down” easter, having born in the 
State of Maine, in the little town of Wayne. 
Like Madame Gerster’s family, Miss Cary’s 
father, mother, brother and sisters were all 
musical, and are well and favorably remem- 
bered in the old home for their unusually fine 
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voices. Miss Cary’'s first teachers were J. Q. 
Weatherby and Lyman Wheeler, of Boston, to 
which place she was sent to study music. 


Her singing, which at this time was mostly 
confined to the churches—notably Dr. Bar- 
tol’s—a much attention, and from the 


critics received remarkably favorable com- 
mendation. From Boston she went to rf for 
further stady, where she was instructed by 
Signor Corsi, of Milan; afterwards to Ger- 
many, where she studied with Madame Viar- 
dot- ia; tuen to Paris, where she had for 
her teacher the eminent Signor Bottisini. Her 
favorite teacher, however, was none of these, 
but Henry C. Deacon, of London, with whom 
she studied about six months. Then began 
her profeSsional career, which from first to last 
has *been one uninterrupted success, as is 
well known to all, and which all lovers of the 
True, the Good, and the Beautiful, will pray 
may long continue. 


SIG. ITALO CAMPANINI, 


The illustrious tenor, was born in Parma, Italy, 
in 1846. Some account of his career has al- 
ready appeared in these columns, so we shall 
make this notice bnet. One night, while in a 
beer garden, singing with his companions, his 
voice caught the attention of Maestro Dall 
’Argini, who invited the young man to call and 
see him. After a thorough testing of Cam- 
panini’s voice he was advised to become an 
opera singer, and ‘Argini offered to instract 
him. His mother favored the plan, but his 
father refused, at first, to give it any considera- 
tion whatever, but finaily the young man was 
allowed to study music each day after his work 
in his father’s blacksmith shop was finished. 
He studied under various teachers, and at last 
began his career as an operatic singer, at first 
with discouragements and indifferent success. 
He was determined to succeed, however, and 
worked night and day to perfect himself in his 


art. Being dissatisfied with his former teach-| board 
abandoned 


ers, he their methods of drill and 
practice, and put himself under the care of 
the celebrated teacher, Signor Lamperti. After 
a P hema study, he made his appearance in 
“Faust,” at La Scala, Milan, where he made 
his first decided “hit,” and his success has 
continued up to the present time. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 

The most eminent oratorio singer of the age, 
was born in Ashley, Mass., in 1837. Unlike 
the other distinguished singers mentioned 
above, he did not begin the stndy of music 
until about his arrival at the age of manhood. 
His first teachers were residents of Boston, 
where he was then working at his trade (that 
of machinist, we believe). After ten years of 
study and concert singing, he went to Florence, 
Italy, where he placed himself under the mu- 
sical charge of Vanucini. Later, he stadied 
oratorio music under Randegger, in London. 
Since then he has been in constant demand on 
both sides of the water. 


*“Colambas,” a Cantata. 


an new composition by _ jo ep 
ye nay was recently uced in Lon- 
don ‘or the first time. It is called “Colam- 
bus,” and dealing, as it does, with the vicissi- 
tudes of the voyage most eventful to every son 
and daughter of Columbia, we are sure that 
the plot will prove interesting to Visrror read- 
ers. The author of the libretto is Mr. W. 
Grist; the music is said to be very cleverly 
written, for tenor solo and chorus, with or- 
chestra, and highly dramatic in character. 

The scene of the cantata lies wholly on 
board the “Santa Maria,” the Admiral’s ship 
of the little fleet which opened the way to the 
New World. The story treats with the con- 
eluding episodes of Columbus’ eventful voy- 
age; and the central idea of the writer is to 
bring into relief the deeply-seated and intense 











religious enthusiasm, as well as the strong 
practicalness, which characterized Columbus. 
An instrumental introduction leads to Scene 
L., in which Columbus congratulates his crew 
on their hitherto prosperous voyage, and on 
the near approach of the successful termina- 
tion of their task. A prayer to the Virgin 
succeeds, and is followed by a festive chorus, 
sung by the crew before retiring to rest. A 
watch is set, and Columbus, left on deck, gives 
ecstatic expression to his feelings of delight at 
the coming realization of his life’s dreams, at 
the prospect of the rich treasures which await 
his enterprise, and, what is stili more dear to 
him, at the opportunity afforded him for being 
the pioneer of civilization and Christianity in 
the iS 

symptoms of discontent among the crew, 
aroused by the fact of the wind having, from 
the outset of the voyage, blown constantly 
from the east, their fears being excited as to 
whether this may not always be the case in 
these regions, thereby preventing their ever re- 
turning home. Columbus, in a cheering solo, 
allays their doubts; and they resume work to 
the strains of a jovial chorus. Scene IV. 


opens with a short description of daybreak, | : . 
| the rights of foreign authors and composers to 


followed by a calm which holds the vessel mo- 
tionless. Discontent again rises, and soon be- 
comes fury. Columbus attempts to quell the 
mutiny, but at first in vain. His crew threaten 
him with death; he defies their rage, and in- 
vokes the aid of Heaven. His men rush on him 
to hurl him into the sea, when suddenly he 

ints to them the signs of a not far-distant 
and, in the green branches and hand-fashioned 
staff floating hard by, and in the plumage and 
song of unknown birds flying through the air. 
The wind rises, the saci move towards the 
goal; the crew owns the master’s skill, and again 
obey his behests. Scene V. brings the little 
drama to a conclusion. The light on shore is 
seen at early morn; the Pinta’s signal gun on 
; cries of “land” arise from the mast- 
head; and amid the triumphant song of praise 
to Heaven from Columbus, and the mutual ex- 
hortations of the crew to “ rew strongly to the 
new-werld shore,”’ the curtain falls. 





A Queer Custom. 


It is well known that it is the custom abroad, 
especially in Germany, for operatic and the- 
atrical performances to begin quite early in 
the evening. The Berlin corres 
Nation thus accounts for it as far as that city 
is concerned: In Berlin it is the custom to 
levy a personal tax, which has grown out of 
the mediaeval custom of closing the portals of 
all houses precisely at ten o'clock. Any one 
who goes home after ten has to pay the portier 
ten kreuzers when he opens the door, while 
those arriving after twelve, give him twenty. 

Ten kreuzers are only five cents, but when 
you add them together for a whole year, they 
make up a nice little sum, which few people 
are willing to throw away. Indeed, the influ- 
ence which the portier exercises on the habits 
of life in Berlin is quite extraordinary, for it 
is doubtless in deference to the wishes of the 
people to avoid paying the door tax that the 
places of amusement all begin as early as 
seven, and mostly end at half-past nine. 


Violins—a New Opinion. 


Dr. Geo. F. Root says that “tunes are good 
because they are old.”” It has always been sup- 
posed that this was the case with violins. Rem- 
enyi, the great violin virtuoso, seems to hold a 
different opinion. During his recent visit to 
this city he remarked to a musical visitor that 
it was all nonsense to talk about old violins 
and to prize them according to their age. 
“The Seley of the instrument,” he says, 
“depends entirely on the perfection of the 
workmanship. A good instrament to-day, 
might improve with age, but its excellent con- 
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dition depends to a great extent on its origi- 
nal qualities.” 

It may be of interest to state, in this connec- 
tion, that Remenyi has three violins upon 
which he places great value. One is one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years old ; the second he 
describes as regal; the third he estimates as 
of more value than either of the others, al- 
though it is of recent manufacture. This new 
instrument he proposes to use in turn with the 
others, at all his future concerts. He is very 
enthusiastic in its praise, and takes great 
pleasure (as we do), in calling attention to the 
fact that the instrument was made by an Ohio 
manufacturer, Mr. H .H. Heskitt, of Columbus 
The violin was made from a mode} furnished 
by Remenyi, which was a French imitation of 
Antonius Stradivarius. 

It remains to be seen what effect Remenyi’s 
opinion will have upon the almost universal 
notion that age is a most important factor in 
a violin. 

————_——__2e90e-—__—_ 


.“*Billee Taylor” in Trouble. 





The comic opera “ Billee Taylor’ has be- 
come the subject of a question bearing upon 


a complete control of their productions in 
America, 

It appears that R. D’Oyley Carte and E. E. 
Rice secured from the authors the right to 
play this opera in the United States, paying 
royalty on the gross receipts of each perform- 
ance. They claim, therefore, an exclusive 
right to its use in this way. Mr. E. M. Stuart, 
formerly of the Standard Theater, N. Y., has 
formed a company for the production of “Billee 
Taylor,” and other comic @peras, and «an at- 
tempt is being made by the representatives of 
Messrs. D’Oyley Carte and Solomon in this 
country to get an injunction against Mr. Stu- 
art, restraining him from the performance of 
the above named opera. 

The question is an interesting one, and its 
decision will affect largely the interests of 
composers and authors, not only of the ‘ Pina- 
fore’ and “ Billee Taylor” grade, but those’. 
whose productions have a more rousical and 
artistic value. 

eee 


Schubert's Clairvoy ance. (?) 


Schubert's extraordinary rapidity and facil- 
ity of composition under every kind of un- 
favorable circumstance, suggested the idea to 
his friend Vogl, that he wrote while in a state 
of clairvoyance. Vogl’s theory was confirmed 
by the following incident: Among some songs 
recently composed, was one to which Vogl 
took a special fancy, but finding it too high for 
him, he had a copy written in a lower key. A 
fortnight later he tried over the song in Schu- 
bert’s presence, and the composer exclaimed ; 
“H'm! pretty good song; who wrote it?” 
Taking into consideration, not only the multi- 
tude of his compositions, but his careless treat- 
ment of them, this forgetfulness of one of the 
children of his own brain was not so very sur- 
prising. 





—1Oee— 
Will it Work? 








Wagner has signed a contract with Herr 
Angelo Neumann, of Leipzig, by which the 
latter is given the exclusive right to perform 
The Niebelungen Ring in England and the 
United States. The laws of the latter country 
place all foreign operas—good, bad and indif- 
ferent; high, low, classical or otherwise—on 
a level, as far as “rights” and “ contracts” 


are concerned; and if the authors of the 
emall-fry operettas of the Pinafore and Billie 
Taylor stamp can not farm out and control 
the production of their works in the United 
States, we are at a loss to know how Herr 
Wagner, illustrious and worthy though he be, 
is going to do it. 
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Pror. Fraxcis J. Cup, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has issued a circular asking for help 
in collecting ballads and the remains of bal- 
lads handed down orally from the olden time. 
It is believed that many such ballads are thus 
preserved among the Irish, and the Scotch 
Highlanders. Those who can aid in this com- 
mendable work, please take due notice, and 
govern themselves accordingly. 





Mr. W. D. Howetts, the American novel- 
ist, says that the people of his books are real 
flesh and blood, and the incidents related are 
drawn from actual experience in his every-day 
life. This is doubtless, to a great degree, true. 
It is so with all novelists, and the more real- 
istic the writer, the more powerful for good or 
for evil is his art of depicting what he has 
seen, But the musician has no such source 
of help in telling his thoughts in the language 
of sound. He can not interpret his every-day 
life, and he must confine himself entirely to 
the marvelous gift of imagination. 





AN OBSERVING person is often feminded of 
the power of music, and Shakespeare’s oft- 
quoted ‘“ Music hath charms,” ete., is almost 
constantly upon his lips. 

The following instance of the awakening of 
the mental powers occurred a short time since 
in the Ipswich (Mass.) Asylum for the Insane, 
It is analogous to the power of certain names 
or subjects, especially that of religion, upon 
which some insane people will talk with per- 
fect rationality and intelligence, while at other 
times they will be as crazy as loons, only that 
in the case in question, the return to rational 
life was finally made permanent: 

A boy was there who gave only the least 
possible indication of being above the brute 
creation, if indeed he was up to the standard 
of irrational animal life. He had no conver- 
sational powers, could not answer the simplest 
question, and took little or no notice of pass- 
ing events. One day a banjo-player came 
along, and Dr. Hurd, as his custom is, em- 
ployed him to play a tune for the amusement 
of his patients. To the sound of the first 
notes this idiotic lad gave attention; and 
shortly ran to the player's side and looked in- 


was perfectly fascinated; and there sprang 
into wakefulness powers till then dormant, 
which grew beneath the doctor's care till he 
was restored to reason, discharged from the 
asylum, and able to support himself. The 
mere animal was aroused to human life; and 
a soul hidden under the grossest covering was 
revealed and started on the journey of eternal 
life. 





Musica people have always fought out their 
differences with earnestness, but in all the 
controversies that have raged around the “ di- 
vine art” since the Gluck and Piccini war in 
Paris, there have been few such examples of 
arrogance and intolerance as have character- 
ized the recent discussion of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas’ paper on “ Musical Possibilities in 
America.” 

Some of the writers conducting the paper 
warfare referred to, have dipped their pens in 
ink of gall, and overflowed with satire and bit- 
terness, as though they were running a muck 
against a personalenemy. But there is really 
nothing in the article in which Mr. Thomas ad- 
vocated his theories, to cause so much con- 
cern. 

We do not underrate Mr. Thomas’ talent 
when we say that he is hardly as capable with 
the pen as in wielding the baton; but Theo- 
dore Thomas is something more than a strident 
and sarcastic voice. When he tells us wherein 
we are lacking as a musical people, he has the 
right to expect a respectful hearing; and that 
the influence of his criticisms will be fully ap- 
preciated after time has corrected the evils 
which he, perhaps too plainly, points out, we 
do not doubt. But the critics and music- 
skirmishers who have stepped in so willingly, 
with strong arm to thrust home, should con- 
sider that Mr. Thomas bas a hand as well as a 
tongue, and because the hand has done great 
things for music in America, the tongue should 
be permitted to talk ever so plainly without giv- 
ing offense. The less gifted can not expect the 
same indulgence, and it would be well for them, 
and better for the cause they represent, were 
reliance placed more upon the power of truth to 
make its own way, and not upon the use of in- 
vective or any alliance with passion, which 
should have no place within music’s domain. 





Tue Musica Cuvs of this city is an organi- 
zation we should like to see duplicated in 
every city and town in the land. Its objects 
are the promotion of good fellowship among 
musicians, the encouragement of home talent 
in every musical direction, and the mutual 
study of the best things in music, classic and 
otherwise. 

An interesting feature of the entertainments 
given by the Club is the occasional recital, 
consisting of piano, vocal and orchestral se- 
lections, to which musicians and lovers of 
music not members are cordially invited. 

At all the gatherings of the Club good feel- 
ing prevails, and all are made to feel at home. 
The rooms of the Society are always open, 
and members and friends have free access at 








tently at every motion the player made. He 


all times to them, 


We favor such an organization as this be- 


cause musicians, as well as other people, are 
apt to be elannish and to form cliques and 


‘ rings” even among themselves. To a cer- 


tain extent this is natural and right. Like 
seeks like, and an organist will naturally con- 
sort with organists; the pianist with other 
pianists; and the orchestral player with his 
fellows. 
say that a musician’s personal acquaintance 
with other musicians need not, and should not, 
be confined to those of his own class. 


We do not object to this, but we do 


Good fellowship among organists is a good 


thing; orchestral organizations are to be com- 
mended; pianists may do much good in so- 
cieties formed exclusively for them; but a 
musicians’ club, in which all may have an in- 
terest, has wider scope and a larger sphere of 
usefulness, serving to unite in one harmonious 
whole all the varied members of the musical 
family. 


The musical advantages of an organization 


like the above are too obvious to be given in 
detail. We shall be glad to chronicle the form- 
ation of similar societies from time to time as 
information of them may reach us. 





Att methods of teaching have their uses 


and their abuses, especially the latter, we fear. 
Take, for instance, the class system in rela- 
tion to piano pupils. 
points of excellence which we need not here 
detail. 
prominent by its advocates, namely, the bene- 
fit to all of the criticism upon the playing of 
one member of the class. It has been our ex- 


It has many obvious 


One advantage especially is made 


perience that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
special criticism most needed hy one pupil is 
entirely inapplicable to another, or any of the 
other members of a class of four or five, ex- 
cept in the case of those who are studying to 
become teachers. These can pack such crit- 
icisms away as ammunition for future use. 

An abuse of the system, to which we wish 
to call attention, is found in the fact that many 
pupils (encouraged, we are sorry to say, by 
their teachers) study from wrong motives. 
Motives which are harmful and pernicious in 
their tendency, and serve eventually to retard 
all true musical progress. We refer to the 
desire to excel, using the word in its selfish 
meaning. We desire to be thoroughly under- 
stood in this matter. We advocate having the 
highest standards of excellence. We should 
have lofty aims. Both should be as high as 
possible. The best things are always to be 
found above the reach of the common-place. 
We have no sympathy with the dead-level sys- 
tem. But we have still less sympathy with 
that forcing process which urges on the pupil 
by appealing to the desire to get ahead of a 
companion student, or to be “greatest in the 
kingdom,” simply for the sake of getting ahead 
and being the greatest. “ To make the standard 
not absolute, but simply a question of how 
much better we can do than our neighbor, is 
an appeal to an evil passion of the heart, to 
wrong ambition, to envy and self-love,” and 
all this is diametrically opposed to real pro- 
gress in music or any other study, and sub- 
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versive of the true interests of the individual, 
and even Art itself. 





Tue influence of a true poet, hinted at in 
the oft-quoted “ Let me but make the songs of 
a people and I care not who makes its laws,” 
is, according to Prof. E. E. Johnson in the 
American Church Review, fully proven in the 
ease of Wordsworth. 

The reason of this remarkable power wielded 
by the bard and poet in all ages is found in 
the fact that the true singer is gifted with 
“prophetic insight, and that with this and 
their intuitive perception, and by means of 
their inspiration, are always the first to detect 
and read the history of the future.” 

The Professor claims to show a close con- 
nection between the great movements and 
changes in church, poetry, legislation and in 
fact every department of life, intellectual, re- 
ligious and social,and the new spirit which 
pervades the writings of Wordsworth. While 
we should hardly like to claim so much for any 
one man, it is doubtless true that, however 
much it was at one time the fashion to belittle 
and decry Wordsworth and his theories, his 
great power for good and his wonderful influ- 
ence upon his own times and these later days 
as well, is now unquestioned. The difference 
between the writings of Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Bulwer, etc., and those of Smol- 
lett, Richardson and other kindred writers, is, 
according to our author, due to the influence 
of the poet. 

The singers themselves, who have been suc- 
cessful since Wordsworth’'s time, are those who 
have followed in his footsteps. We take the 
liberty of changing slightly a paragraph of Prof. 
Johnson's essay, for the benefit of the song- 
writers of the present and immediate future. 
It is as applicable to them as to the bards and 
poets of high degree, and all must conform to 
the principle contained therein in order to be 
successful, and, what is of more importance, 
useful and helpful in their day and generation. 

Our bards and singers should cast off a 
dead, and take up a living language. Instead 
of measuring out their lines by a metronome, 
or counting syllables on their fingers, they 
should use the beatings of their own hearts. 
There should be a perfect understanding be- 
tween the poet and his readers, and he should 
make his brethren, their wants and sorrows, 
the occurrences of every-day life, his theme. 
His songs should come like an angel, or sweet 
sister of charity, into the cottage of the la- 
borer, and sing to him as he rests from his toil; 
and who enters unabashed the palaces of the 
rich and the noble to tell them of the poor 
whom they have always with them, but whom 
they would otherwise forget. 





Musicians, more than all other people, should 
strive to be symmetrical in their mental and 
musical growth. The study of their favorite in- 
strument is so apt to make them exclusive and 
one-sided in their musical acquirements; which 
tendency is very apt to reach over into other 
departments of study, and influence them also. 
It is true, that to attain to any high degree of 





excellence in any department’ of music, art, or 
professional life, itis necessary, absolutely nec- 
essary, that special and laborious study and 
long years of practice be given to it. We do 
not believe, at all, in the idea of attempting to 
be jack-of-all-trades and master of none. We 
do plead, however, for a broader and more 
general culture in other departments of knowl- 
edge than is now acquired by the methods of 
teaching and study that mostly obtain at the 
present time. A violinist will be a better 


violinist for a thorough knowledge of other in-| 


struments than his own, their scope, capabili- 
ties, and the effects peculiar to them, and this 
will apply to members of all other branches of 
the art. Indeed, it is absolutely necessary for 
organists who desire toexcel in their specialty, 
to be thoroughly posted in this respect. It is 
impossible for one to become a master of the 
noble instrament without such knowledge. 
(We propose to develop this point in relation 
to organists more fully at another time.) 

Only by a general musical culture, and a 
sufficient knowledge of other instruments than 
that to which we are specially inclined, can 
we arrive at a true appreciation and thorough 
enjoyment of the works of the great masters, 
or any worthy composition, new or old, written 
for more than one instrument, as orchestral, 
concerted, and similar music. 

We go still farther, and assert that musi- 
cians, teachers, and pupils, should not only have 
a broad musical culture; a knowledge of the 
lives, times and works of the great masters; 
be thoroughly informed of the musical events 
of the day; but that they should also strive 
for a high degree of intelligence and literary 
attainment outside of their musical studies. 

Of two musicians, alike equal in technical 
proficiency, skill, and musical talent, that one 
possessed of the largest amount of general in- 
formation and intelligence outside of his spe- 
cial musical education, will be the one to in- 
terpret most acceptably any work of real mu- 
sical value. 


eae 


The Study of Harmony. 


Of all the departments of musical study 
there is none which stands so much in need of 
adventitious aid, none that is so befogged by 
dogmas and clogged by prejudice, as that of 
harmony. At the same time it is true that 
none is more interesting to the intelligent am- 
ateur or more needed by the earnest profes- 
sional. 

If music is a language, as it is very properly 
called, with its dividing sentences, paragraphs 
and various points of punctuation, harmony is 
the grammar of that tone-language, which en- 
ables one to express his own ideas in a logical 
manner, and to understand the ideas of others. 
In the practical departments of music, during 
the last few years, the various systems and 
course of instruction and practice have been 
so simplified that it must now be a very bril- 
liant pianist or singer who would draw any 
special attention even in the circle of ama- 
teurs. But in the theoretical side of music 
the advance has not been so rapid, and it is 
seldom, even now, that we find a pupil who 











knows aught of the construction of the music 
he plays, or who has any knowledge of even 
the simplest harmony principles. This is 
wrong, and is a state of things that tells either 
of small musical talent of the higher sort on 
the part of the pupils, or of lack of courage in 


the teachers and writers who wish well to the 
progress of healthy art. To get knowledge is 
one thing; to impart it to others is another. 
There are few theorists who, on looking back, 
do not see where much time and trouble in the 


acquirement of their knowledge might have 
been saved by a more systematic and freer 
course of instruction. Therefore it should be 
the aim of teachers to search for such systems of 
harmony-instruction as will carry their pupils 


along with greatest economy of time, without 
regard to any traditions which doggedly op- 
pose all changes without stopping to investi- 
gate into the merits of the proposed “ inno- 
vations.” 

However, we do not mean to imply that 
there is an absolute dearth of comprehensible 


text-books in the higher walks of musical 
study; but, unhappily, the teachers are com- 


paratively few who take advantage of such as 
do exist. And without a knowledge of har- 
mony, however valuable as a moral agency 


may be the playing and singing of pretty 
pieces, there can be no independent effort, and 
the process of teaching music remains without 
real power, sterile and incapable of bearing 
any lasting fruit. Digital dexterity alone does 
not go far toward making a musician, and 
the lack of interest on the ‘part of our teach- 
ers concerning the higher musical education 
does not argue well for America as a musical 
nation, or, at least, promises poorly for any 
benefits from whatever musical talent we may 
possess. And as we have said, we charge 
this want of zeal to the cleaving to old notions 
and to the uproar with which any departure 
from old dogmas is received. the 
blessed old masters journeyed by the slow- 
coach route, their conservative followers of to- 
day tell us we must not travel by the railway! 
So the old perplexities are perpetuated, and 
the bug-bears of consecutive consonants and 
fanciful derivations of chords, and other scho- 
lastic fetters, are clung to with a tenacity sug- 
gestive of nothing so much as old Byrom’s 
celebrated difference— 
“Twixt twedledum and twedledee.”’ 

To make a nation musical, we must so teach 
as to produce, not merely executive musicians, 
but creative also. 
can never be tested nor fully developed by the 
superficial study of music merely as an ac- 
complishment. 


Because 


The genius of our country 


Reactions in Sunday School Music. 


In the early days of Sunday Schools, the 
children were obliged to content themselves 
with a very small amount of singing, and 
the scanty supply was almost entirely 
drawn from Watts’ and kindred hymns, set to 
slow-moving tunes to be sung without instru- 
mental accompaniment. Under such circum- 
stances there was little to excite the interest or 
stir the emotional nature. In fact with many, 
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especially in New England, it was thought un- 
wise and in some degree unsafe to allow the 
emotions any play whatever unless in the di- 
rection of deep penitence for sin. 

The saints, in those days of stern puritanism 
and dogmatic and pilgrimatic theology, seemed 
to have little faith in any child piety which 
did not express itself ‘in measured tones and 
slow,’ and if a youthful heart could not adapt 
its throbbings to Mear and Windham, but 
would persist in bubbling over with a child’s 
vivacity, the hopes of its salvation were rele- 
gated to the distant future with a sigh over the 
evidences of total depravity. We well re- 
member being obliged to sing in the Sunday 
School— 

“Woe to the wretch who never felt 
The inward pangs of pious grief; 
But adds to all his erying guilt 
The stubborn sin of unbelief !”’ 
from the collection known as “ Watts’ and 
Select Hymns.” 

In those days, too, we remember that some 
one set to music selections from “The Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism,” and when 


“ Zaccheus he 
Did climb a tree 
His Lord to see,”’ 


was sung, “we boys” had a “refrain” to it 
which continued the narrative in a manner both 
irreverent and unscriptural, having no histori- 
cal basis. - 

Yet it can net be denied that on the whole 
there was much good accomplished by the 
singing of the better class of standard hymns, 
and that not only were sterling truths thus em- 
bedded in the heart, but a wholesome rever- 
ence for sacred song was cultivated. If there 
was too much of heavy dignity for the young, 
there was a gratifying absence of any thing 
like flippant familiarity in the use of names 
applied only to Deity. 

But there came a reaction, and, with the 
laudable desire to interest children, both hymns 
and tunes were often simplified to silliness. 
This was naturally followed by the introduction 
of favorite secular airs set to religious words; 
popular street melodies were made to do duty 
upon flimsy rhymes and meaningless ejacula- 
tions; Wesley’s saying that “the devil ought 
not to have all the good music’”’ was travestied, 
until there seemed quite a tendency to throw 
aside every thing that savored in the least of 
dignity, and give full play to the wildest imag- 
ination. The trensition seemed only too easy 
from child-like simplicity to simple childishness, 
from sense to nonsense, and instead of strong, 
sound hymns, full of religious fervor chastely 
expressed, there came a torrent of sentimen- 
tal rhymes which frequently distorted the 
truth and vitiated the taste. These for a time 
in many Sunday Schools overshadowed the 
better forms, and yet it must be confessed that 
some of them were—like some people—exceed- 
ingly useful in spite of their glaring defects. 

The critics have often been too severe and 
sweeping in their denunciations of that which 
fell below their standard of literary excellence, 
and as the greatest degree of culture does not 
always make the most effective preacher, so 
the highest literary excellence does not neces- 
sarily imply the greatest uplifting power in a 
hymn. 


” 





What is wanted is heart-power acting in 
harmony with evangelical truth. Some of 
these crude rhymes were remarkable for their 
deep spirituality, and through them the multi- 
tudes could be swayed who would remain un- 
moved by that which was more scholarly. 

Against these hymns and tunes which only 
offended good taste by their rudeness, as well 
as against those which were positively pernic- 
ious, the scholars and many of the best jour- 
nals rose up in great indignation. The severest 
of these went so far as to set up the ancient 
hymns with the music of old English and Ger- 
man chorals as the standard, below which all 
was to be indiscriminately condemned, and 
the Sunday Schools, instead of being pri- 
marily for the study of the Word of God, were 
to be chiefly the training places for choir 
singers. No matter if the young were not in- 
terested in the severe forms which they could 
not understand, they ought to be, and it be- 
came the fashion to decry every thing written 
by those who have done most for Sunday 
School music in America. They demanded 
that publishers should cease issuing what the 
people wanted, and only publish what the few 
self-constituted censors might indorse as suf- 
ficiently “oid style” to pass muster with them. 
Authors and their melodies and harmonies 
were harshly judged by the standards which 
would apply to an oratorio. 

Others who longed for reform and would 
gladly do any thing in their power to lift the 
service of song in the Sunday School to a 
higher plane, were discouraged by the rebellion 
of the public against the extremists who 
seemed to have forgotten that we are compelled 
to meet this world as it is, and not as we think 
it ought to be, and so quietly looked on while 
the disturbed counter-currents and eddies of 
public opinion should come to a point where 
they would show some unity in their general 
drift. 

It would seem that such a point has now 
been reached with somewhat of definiteness, 
and of the result we may speak in next 
VIsITOR. W. F.S. 
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Home Musical Record. 


—The following is the programme of the 
third piano recital given by the pupils of Mr. 
Adolphe Carpe, at the Race Street College of 
Music : 

Variations, G major (Mozart), 
Celix and Emma Helmekamp. 
Partita, B flat (J. 8. Bach) ....-Mr. Ph. Werthner. 
a Prelude. d Sarabande. 
b Allemande. e Menuett. 
e Courante. Gigue. 
Courante, Variations, E major (Haende}), 
Miss M. Zipperlen. 
Toccata, Siciliana, Gigue (Scarlatti)....Miss O. Levi. 
Sonata, op. 22, B flat (Beethoven)..Mr. L. C. Heffley. 
Song, No. 15(Mendelssohn).....Miss Kate De Motte. 
Overture, * ** (Cherubini). 
essrs. Werthner and Heffley. 

—Although opinions may differ as to the wis- 
dom of the present financial and general man- 
agement of the College of Music, in this city, 
true lovers of music can not but rejoice at its 
musical progress, as evidenced by the recital 
given by the teachers and students on the 
evening of April 7th. We wish to place the 
complete programme on record, and therefore 
have no space for extended remarks or criti- 
cism. Suffice it to say that all the numbers, 


both vocal and instrumental, were unusually 
well performed, showing studious attention on 





the part of the pupils, and the careful, pains- 
taking drill of the various teachers. 


PROGRAMME. 


Quartet (piano and strings)... 


.Beethoven. 
1, Grave—allegro ma 2. 


Andante Cantabile. 


non ener. 
Aria—Batti, Batti (Don Giovanni).............Mozart. 
Duet—** Quis et Homo” ieatat Mater)... ... Rossini 
Quartet (four violins)—Allegro non trop * 
ns 


Grand Duet (Rhadames and Amneris; Aida), Verdi. 
Sonata (piano and violin) oven 
1. Allegro con brio. 2. Andante con moto. 


3. Allegro. 

Quartet (female voices). ...... Dr. F. P. Tuckerman. 
“Their Sun Shall No More Go Down.” 
Three-voiced Vocalizations, Nos. 5and 13...F. Hiller. 

Chorus C 
Duet (Aida and Amneris)...................... Verdi, 
Trio (piano and strings)— Op. 99, first movement, 
Schubert. 

—A Ladies’ Club, similar in scope and design 
to the Musical Club, has recently been organ- 
ized in this city. It is in no wise intended to 
be in opposition to the latter society, but 
rather to work more efficiently with it. One 
recital has already been given, to which the 
members of the Masical Club were invited as 
special guests. A list of the officers will be 
given at another time. We say God-speed to 
all organizations having for their object the 
promotion of pe feeling among wusicians, 
and the mutual study of the good things in art 
and music. 

—Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, organist of the Col- 
lege of Music, has begun a new series of organ 
recitals, which are given at the Music Hall 
every Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 
The programmes and the playing are what 
might be expected from such an eminent mas- 
ter of the noble instrument as Mr. Whiting. 
Our musical friends visiting Cincinnati would 
do well to include in their plans a visit to one 
of these organ concerts. 


—Edouard Remenyi, the celebrated violinist, 
gave two concerts at Pike’s Opera House, on 
the evenings of April llth and 12th. He was 
assisted by Mlle. Reina Reignard, payee: 
Edmond Celle, tenor, and Mr. H. W. A. 
Beale, pianist, who also acted us musical di- 
rector. The following just description of Re- 
menyi's playing is by musical critic of the 
Gazette, of this city: 

‘* Edouard Remenyi has not been appreciated 
a by all classes of musicians, and 
yet his delicacy of execution must be charac- 
terized as wonderful. He need not depend on 
the petty criticisms of those who find fault 
with those refinements which mediocre ex- 
ecutants can not attain, for they will but se- 
cure bim a more lasting reputation. The main 
characteristic of his execution lies in soulful 
interpretation. He simply makes the king of 
instruments speak to the innermost soul. If 
his skill in that regard can be called a musical 
trick, it is an attainment worthy of the highest 
ambition. In deerescendo een he has 
achieved a rare perfection. Though the sound 
is scarcely audible, it is clear and distinct, and 
steals upon the ear with an unwonted charm. 
But bis great triumph last es, 210 ae placed in 
the masterly rendition of the high notes. They 
were sounds sweeter more pleasing than 
could have been enchanted out of a flute. 
His double playing was exquisite, and his 
shading was like that of a great painter dis- 
tributing colors for the proper effects on can- 
vas. If his execution is extremely delicate at 
times, ia fortissimo it assumes all the 
robustness of a small orchestra. Remenyi 
may not have the execution of Wilhem), nor 
the classic simplicity of Joachim, but his in- 
terpretation is as sympathetic and perfect as 
can be realized.” : 

After the concert Remenyi visited the Musi- 
cal Club rooms, where he favored the members - 
with some of his own compositions. 

—The second work selected by Mr. Thomas 
for performance at the next festival is Mozart’s 
celebrated uiem Mass, his last and greatest 
composition. well-known story con 
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with the origin of this Mass, together with Mo- | 
zart’s own belief in regard to it, will give an 
increased interest to its performance apart 
from its real and inestimable value. It has 
already been put in practice. 

—The Seventh Chamber Concert at the Col- 
lege of Music was given Thursday evening, 
April 14, the College String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Miss Emma Gaul, vocalist, and Mr. 
Otto Singer, pianist, The programme con- 
sisted of a 7rio for piano, violin and ’cello, by 
Hans Von Brousart; Sonata, op. 49 (piano 
and viola), A. Rubinstein; Songs from Han- 
del and :Rossini, and the Mendelssohn Ottetto 
for strings, in which latter the College String 

uartet had the assistance of Messrs. Bendex, 

lechter, Laisy and Forchheimer. 

- +The Princeton College Glee Club, consist- 
ing of thirteen young men, selected from the 
various classes with special reference to their 
vocal! abilities, gave a very oe entertain- 
ment at Pike’s Opera House, Thursday even- 
ing, April 14. The selections were mostly of 
the college song stamp, of course, but were 
unusually well rendered. 

—The Carreno Opera and Concert Company 

ve a performance at Pike's Opera House, 
april 15. The programme was a miscellane- 
ous one, consisting of piano selections by 
Madame Carreno; vocal numbers by Miss Un- 
derhill, Signors Stantini and Tagliapietra; 
concluding with the fourth act of Zi Trovatore. 

—Mr. Hugh Lindau, a well known tenor of 
this city, has been engaged by Hans Balatka, 
as a coloiet in the Sengerfest, to be held in 
Chicago next month. 


>i CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston. 

ANOTHER PHASE OF THE ORCHESTRA QUESTION—A 
WEALTHY CITIZEN TO PROVIDE AN ORCHESTRA 
SINGLE-HANDED— Recent CONCERTS— WHAT Is 
PRoMIseD Fork THE FuTURE—DEAaTH OF WILLIAM 
C. Tower, THE TENOR. 

As I wrote you in recent letters, there is an _in- 
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ty of the auditorium 
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He secured, however, a handsome 


guaranty fund. 
The recent concerts have been quite numerous, 
hays run toa extent to chamber music. 


na D. Turner, 





veac concert at 
r. Arthur 


has concluded his series of trio 


concerts, and Messrs. Adamowski and Preston have 
given a series of concerts, and Mr. Perabo has just 
ven the second of two morning concerts. The 
t-named gentleman intends to spend the summer 

in pavepe. 

The New England Conservatory of Music gave its 
918th concert at Music Hall Tuesday afternoon. It 
was the quarterly exhibition of the pupils, and 
there was some admirable singing, and piano-forte 
and violin playing. Some of the young ladies and 
gentlemen distinguished themselves Y perform- 
ances of great merit. Dr. Tourjee intends to make 
the Conservatory more attractive than ever in the 
coming terms. The leading classical concerts will 
be given in the Meionaon, which has much more 
room than Wesleyan Hall, where they have been 
given in the t. A series of concerts is also to be 
given at Wesleyan Hall, while the pupils’ recitals 
will be gjven as heretofore, in Conservatory Hall. 
A string quartet will assist at the Meionaon con- 
certs. e Conservatory is to remain open through 
the summer. 

The Mapleson Italian Opera Company is in the 
middle of a very perous en mentat the Bos- 
ton Theater. ‘* Martha,” “Il uto Magico,” and 
“Tl Trovatore”’ have already been given to crowded 
houses, and four more ras are to be given before 
the end of the week. The French Opera Company, 
which Cincinnati has ee | heard, will appear here 
for a week —_! May 9. 

The Handel and Haydn Syciety will give a per- 
formance of Bach's Passion Music according to St. 

atthew to-morrow (Good Friday) evering, and 
oe “St. Paul’ will follow two nights 

ater. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas is to give a series of con- 
certs at Music Hall next month, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. A. P. Peck, and is to repeat “ La Dam- 
nation de Faust.’’ and produce for the first time 
here Berlioz’s “‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Schumann's “Faust’’ was sung twice by the 
Cecilia, under Mr. Lang's direction; in the early 

of the month. The work made a very fine im- 
pression. Mr. George Henschel, Mr. Charles R. 
Adams and Miss Gertrude Franklin were among the 


solo 

The city has appropriated several thousand dol- 
lars for band concerts on the common and public 
squares during the summer. There are also to be 
daily band and orchestral concerts at several of the 
near summer resorts, including Nantasket and Re- 
vere Beaches. 

William C. Tower, the well-known tenor, who 
has often sung in Cincinnati, died at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospitul, after a brief illness. last 
night. He but recently returned from the West, 
where he sang at Theodore Thomas’ Chicago con- 
certs. His last appearance was at a Masonic Con- 
cert given in this city a few weeks a. He was a 
member of the Temple Quartet and the Temple 
Quartet Glee Club, and recently connected him- 
self with the quartet of Rev. Dr. Patterson's 
Church, Boston Highlands. He came to Boston 
from y.. about seven years ago, and 
studied here under the direction of Madame Ru- 
dersdorf and others. He soon assumed a leading 
acess = as a tenor, and latterly his services have 

in greatdemand. He was e d to sing at 
a series of Mr. Peck’s concerts in mand e'se- 
where, and also at a forthcoming musical festival to 
be held in Holyoke, Mass. He was of a genial dis- 
pee. and greatly endeared himself to his pro- 
nal iates to all with whom he came 


assoc . 
tY | incontact. He will be sincere) mourned bya wide 


eirele of friends. His wife died last fall, and he had 
also lost three children within a few years. 
CLIFFORD 
Boston, Mass., April 14, 1881. 





Philadelphia. 
MUSICAL MATTERS IN THE “ QUAKER CrTy.” 


We are all anxiously awaiting the first notes of 

*s ‘Grand French Opera Company " of 

New Orleans, announced for next Monday night at 

the Academy of Music. As they have but recently 

performed in your city, a description of the troupe 
and their “omg N seems unnecessary. 

The New York Philharmonic Club ne ed atone 
of the “Star Course ’’ Concerts (T. B. Pugh. Man- 
oper) at the Academy of Music on the evening of 

h 28th. They excelled in the “Turkish 
March” (Ruins of Athens), by Beethoven, the 
, from Mendelssohn's ‘“‘Midsummer Nights 
—— a rare a The voca - 
were: Pauline n rT, soprano; M’lle 
d’Arona, contralto; Christian Fritechy tenor; and 
The latter gave much pleas- 
artistic gems were the violin 
Richard Arnold, and Terschack’s ‘‘ Fantasie 
Caprice "’ for flute, b Mr. Werner. The selection 
has been made very iliar to our musical public 
by its frequen excellent performance by Mr. John 
8. Cox this city. He is a fine musician, and 
formerly directed the orchestra atthe Park Thea- 
ter, now the Arch Street Opera House. 

The “ Dies ire,” from Cherubini’s Requiem Mass 
in C-minor, was a feature of the recent subscription 

the Mendelssohn Club, directed by W. 
w. is in some parts were rather 
fast, but the vocal rendition was satisfactory. The 
work was never given in Philadelphia before, ex- 
cepting at St. sg? Church on the occasion of the 
death of _Pius IX., when the entire requiem 
was sung yy a meporeely ane choir, under the 
direction of Mr. T. E. Harkins. 

Referring to church music, I am reminded of 





the very acceptable change made in the choir of the 
Jewish Synagogue—" Rodef Shalom.’’ Mr. 8. L. 
Herrmann, a distinguished musician recently re- 
turned from abroad, has been selected organist, 
and much satisfaction is expressed by the congre- 
gation, Mrs, 8. R. Weil, a decidedly handsome and 
efficient soprano, has been engaged, and Messrs. 
Friedman (tenor) and Jacobs (basso) continue at 
their posts, 

The organ at this Synagogue, though regarded as 
one of the largest and best in the city, was allowed 


to become so much out of order as to be barely 
usable. It is to be placed in thorough repair, and a 
grand concert is to be given soon to meet the ex- 


mses. Mr. Herrmann evidently possesses the 
JSortiter in re. 

Miss Emilie Von Schaumberg, a lady of beauty, 
weaith and refinement here (recently returned 
from a tour abroad), gave a reception and musicale 
recently, proving most thoroughly enjoyable. She 
was assisted by excellent local talent, and the event 
was a gala one in ‘‘ society circles."’ 

The Germania Orchestra give performances every 
Thursday afternoon at the Academy of Fine Arts. 
Choice concerts have been recently given by Miss 
Anna Tutein, George Guhlemann and J. F. Him- 
melsbach. They are each excellent piano soloists, 
and presented choice programmes on each oc- 
casion. Such ertists as Miss Abbie Whinnery, Miss 
E. A. Suelke, R. Hennig (violoncellist), Max. 
Friedman and Signor Gannio, a new baritone, took 


rt. 
We sadly need a regular musical publication in 
Philadelphia, such as CuuRcH’s MUSICAL VIsITorR. 


In the absence of such, several of our prominent 
Sunday papers devote considerable space to mat- 
ters of musical importance. Prominent in this re- 
ard are Taggart's Sunday Times, the Item, World, 


eas, Transcript, and. Times. These journals are 
very fair, explicit and accurate as to musical do- 
ings, the publication of which add greatly to their 
revenue. 

The *‘ Faust Club" is a new musical organization 
here, but they have given no performance as yet. 

Miss Ella Barnwell is making steady progress as 
a concert soprano, and meets with great javor. 

Nobody here seems to have pluck enough to start 
a festival on your Cincinnati style. A few capitalists 


had the subject preliminarily in view (as a contem- 
lative speculation), and called on Mr. T. E. Har- 
ins in regard to the subject. They say he neither 
deprecated nor encouraged the idea, but was in 
favor of having the musical authorities conferred 
with, with a view to their possible co-operation. as 


at the Boston Jubilee. The subject here dropped. 
It is nevertheless the opinion of your correspond- 
ent that the ‘““municipal authorities’’ of Phila- 
delphia would be found too much engrossed at 
present in investigating the affairs of the Gas Trust 
(crooked) to give heed to the valuable suggestion of 
Mr. Harkins—at least, not at present. However, 
let us see what will come of it. 
RICHARD SAUNDERS. 
PHILADELPHIA, March 30, 1881. 


+o 
Music in New York. 








Mr. Franz Rummel has completed his series of 


iano recitals, and has sailed for England with his 

ride. At his last afternoon concert he played 
from a very generous programme selections from 
Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Chopin, Henselt, Gluck, Brahms, Moskowski, 
Wagner-Brassin. In rendering such a varied 
list of music, Mr. Rummel proved himself a true 


artist as well as a fine pianist, in keeping the in- 
dividuality of each composer. 

At the Symphony Society Concert, on the 3d, the 
orchestra was supported by Signor Galassi (who 
gave an aria from Wagner's “Flying Dutchman” 
and Berlioz’s *‘Ode on the Death of Napoleon” 
for the first time in New York), and a male chorus 
made up from the Oratorio Society. Berlioz’s 
“Carnaval Romain,’’ the overture to the “ Flying 
Dutchman,’’ and Beethoven's “Seventh Sym- 
phony” completed the programme, and formed a 
strong close to the Symphony Society's third and 
most successful season. 

The members of the Philharmonic Society, after 


closing their series of concerts, have tendered 
their services to their conductor, Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, and the 30th of April has been appointed 
for his benefit concert. Some one has suggested 
that the Ninth Symphony be performed on this oc- 
casiony and if this is done, New York will hear 


this grand work three times this spring, for the 
following week the Music Festival gives it 

The series of afternoon concerts which Mr. 
George W. Morgan and his daughter have given 
during the last month has been a pleasant feature 
of the musical ‘season. At the final concert Mr. 
Morgan ve selections from Scarlatti, Men 
delssohn, ini and Chopin on the organ; Miss 
Zipporah Monteith sang an aria by Donizetti, 
Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria,”’ and a brass quartet gave 
one number on the programme. Miss Morgan 
played the 2° 

Mr. Rafael Joseffy announces his last appear- 
ance this season on the 20th of April. He will be 
assisted by Mr. Thomas, who will have charge of 
one hundred musicians. 

Among the concerts of a miscellaneous character 
which have taken place the last few wecks, have 
been a benefit to Miss Sophia J. Neuberger pre- 
vious to her departure for Europe; the Saalfield 
concert at which Miss Blanche Roosevelt, Miss 
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Emily Spader, Mr. William Courtney and others 
took part; Mr. William R. Case’s piano recital; a 
concert for the benefit of a chureh in Harlem, with 
Miss Beebe. Mr. Florio, Mr. Toedt, Mr. Aiken and 
Mr. Johnston on the programme; Mme. Anna 
Bishop, Miss Copleston, Mrs. Knox were amon 

those who gave an entertainment forthe New Yor 

Medical College and Women’s Hospital ; achamber 
musie concert with five performers was very en- 
joyable ; Miss Blanche Roosevelt gave a concert, 
=— by a tenor, buss, violinist, pianist and 

utist. 

The time appointed for the Music Festival draws 
nearer and nearer. The sale of seats so far has 
been excellent. and the arrangements for the 
accommodation of the audience are about com- 
pleted. The chorus of 1200 is holding two, and 
sometimes three, rehearsals a week, and every- 
thing goes on well. 

A. M. K. 


APRIL 127TH. 
+ oe 


Here and There. 





A corresPonDeENT writing from Albion, Iowa, 
says: “The beautiful cantata ‘Unper THE 
Patms’ was performed in this city on the 
evening of April 5, by a chorus of forty sing- 
ers, under the direction of Mr. W. R. Kelsey, 
with Miss M. E. Blanchard as organist. The 
entertainment was given in the M. E. Church, 
which was crowded to its utmost capacity. By 
special request the entertainment was repeated 
the following evening.” 


Mr. H. H. MoGrananman’s recent engage- 
ments in institutes have been at Cochranton, 
Espyville, Waterford, and Sugar Lake, all in 
Pennsylvania. He will be at Cambridgeboro 
April 25 to May 6, and at Conneautville, May 
9 to 20. 

Mr. Geo. W. Cuapwick, who recently re- 
turned from a course of musical stady in Ger- 
many, has been appointed Musical Director of 
the Clarendon Street Baptist Church, of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Chadwick’s latest work, a dramatic 
composition for male chorus, baritone solo and 
orchestra, called “The Viking’s Last Voyage,” 
will be produced at the next concert of the 
Apollo Club. The composer regards it as his 
strongest work. The poem is by Sylvester 
Baxter. Several of Mr. Chadwick's composi- 
tions have been brought out in Boston, at the 
Harvard Symphony Concerts, and were re- 
ceived with marked approbation. We predict 
for our young countryman a brilliant career, 
if his present successes do not overcome him. 
From what we know of him, we have no fears 
in that direction, and shall watch his progress 
with much interest. 

We note a convention held at Big Mound, 
Iowa, closing April 9, with a concert; Con- 
dactor, Mr. F. M. Dandy; Organist, Miss Helen 
Gabelman, of Ft. Madison. 

Tue new Sunday-school book “ Heart anp 
Voice,” is to be used by the Illinois State 
Sunday-school Convention, at Centralia, the 
first week in May. Prof. C. C. Case, of Chi- 
cago, conducts the music. 

W. C. Hinuiarp, of Titusville, Pa., has been 
engaged for the last fifteen years in perfecting 
a piece of musical mechanism which combines 
the work of a first and second violin and a 
flute in one performance, and gives to the vio- 
lin the same range and facility for playing as 
an organ or piano. 

Fiorexce Percy, author of “Rock Me to 
Sleep, Mother,” and many other well-known 
ballads, edits a paper in Portland, Maine. 

“ Anastasia” is said to be the name of Gil- 
bert & Sullivan's new opera. 

Rey. Cyrus Tuompson, of New Lisbon, Wis., 
whose letter was received too late to print in 
full, sends us a notice of a Musical Institute 
recently held there. Of the conductor, Mr. 

Finley Lyon, he speaks in highest terms of 
praise, and says, further, “we are just adopt- 
ing choir anthems, and for the Sunday-school, 
‘Hearr anv Voice.’”’ 

Pror. W. G. Suerwry’s work in the West is 
opening up in such @ manner as to show a 


right place.” His engagements for the pres- 
ent are as follows: 

1. Sunday-school Convention at Lima, Ohio, 
April 23-24. 

2. Musical Drill and Lectures on the Bible, 
at the College, Georgetown, Ky., early in May. 
3. Musical Lectures and Drill at Meadville, 
Ky., in May. 

4. Sunday-school Institute at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 17 to 21. 

5. Sunday-school. Institute at Linesville, 
Crawford county, Pa., May 24 to 27. 

6. State Sunday-school Convention, Provi- 
dence, R. I., May 31 and June 1. 

7. State Sunday-school Convention at Has- 
tings, Neb., June 14 to 17. 


Foreign Notes. 


Mapame Scuomayy is playing at the Mon- 
day popular concerts in London. 

Ferpinanp Praccer, in a criticism of one 
of the above named concerts, says of a posthu- 
mous Andante and Scherzo of Mendelssohn’s, 
rformed there, that like the two last books, 
o. 7 and 8 of “Songs without Words,” they 
are imitations of his former works, that is, 
without the same vigor, and although always 
interesting per se,do not reach up to their 
models, and in the interest of art that must be 
pointed out, and does no more harm to Men- 
delssohn than the pointing out of similar cases 
in re Mozart or others. 

A perrorMance of Dr. Root’s cantata ‘“Un- 
der the Palms,” was given on Wednesda 

evening, the 9th ult., in Finsbury Chapel, 
London. 

Scuusert left nearly twenty, mostly un- 
finished, operas and operettas, yet almost the 
only music written for a dramatic purpose is 
that of the charming and greceial Batr'actes 
for “Rosamunde.” 

A writer in the London Standard charges 
Mme. Chézy with keeping several operas from 
a permanent place upon the stage by the over- 
strained sentimentality of her style in the li- 
bretto, and Weber's “Euryanthe” is men- 
tioned as a prominent example. 

Ix speaking of some choruses recently ar- 
ranged for male voices by Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
a Scotch critic very justly, we think, objects 
to the modernizing of the harmonies of the old 
Scotch airs, saying that modern rules of har- 
mony seareely produce a desirable effect when 
used in adding parts to Scottish melodies. The 
substitation of the sharp for the natural sev- 
enth of the minor scale is doubtless required 
to satisfy the laws of harmony, which now ob- 
tain, but by no means improves some of the 
fine melodies which were written without its 
introduction. 

Suppe, the composer of the “Poet and 
Peasant,” and other popular operas, celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of his first success as 
a composer in an original manner. He has 
written for the theater, “ Ander Wien,” a new 
operetta, which was produced there on March 
5th with enormous success. So says Le Guide 
Musicale. The operetta is entitled “The 
Gascon.” 

Tue Carl Rosa Opera Company have been 
filling a six nights engagement in Edinburgh, 
where an oes by Ponchielli, not before per- 
formed in Scotland—‘“I Promessi sposi ''— 
was brought out. 

Die Orgelbau-Zeitung says that the Mein- 
ingen Orchestra now follow the example of 
Hans von Bulow, and play from memory. A 
good plan for all musicians to adopt. 

Ferpixanp Hixxer will condact the Phil- 
harmonie Concerts this season at Barcelona. 

Exvevex masses and forty-four pieces of 
chamber music have been sent in by competi- 








_ A New conservatory of music is to be erected 
in Liege, at a cost of 800,000 francs, toward 
which the government contributes 500,000; 
the province 150,000, and the town 150,000. 
Ir is said that Kullak, the celebrated teacher 
of the piano at Berlin, is engaged in writing 
an opera. J 
Buse, the leader of the Concert House Or- 
chestra in Berlin, conducts his players in a 
manner quite peculiar to himself. He stands 
with his back to his orchestra and tosses his 
baton at them over his shoulders. “ At the 
conclusion of the composition he waves his 
baton down almost to the floor.” 
Govunop's new opera, Le Tribut de Zamora, 
is in rehearsal at the Paris Opera, and is to be 
Sema out about the last of April or early in 
ay. 
Resivstew is concertizing in Spain with 
unusual success even for him. 
Verp! is busy on a new opera, to be 
duced at the Scala, Milan, next season. It is 
called Jago. The libretto is by Arrigo Boito. 
Miss Tuurssy had a remarkable success in 
her concert tour in Germany. Her tour was a 
succession of ovations. After a short visit to 
Paris, she was to sing in Madrid and other 
Spanish cities. 





under this heading, from 

, original and se- 

lected, as appear to us likely to e useful to 

teachers, pupils, and others in their work and 
study, and their social life as well.) 


Be what you are. Do not try tobe any thing 
else, or anybody else. Study the best methods 
and the “style” of the best players, not for 
exact imitation, but to weigh and compare in 
such a manner that the best within yourselves 
may be brought out and developed. 

Tue desire of making a good impression 
must not be comibeanihe but to try to make a 
false one is beneath the dignit of a man. Ap- 
pearances may deceive awhile. When the 
shell is found to be empty, it will be 
in contempt; and so fares he who would ap- 


pear to be what he is not. He deserves to be 





so treated. He is a deceiver—he wants to be 
taken for what he does not try to be.—J. R. 
Hoffer. 


Diticexce is the mistress of success. 

NeirHer water nor art can rise higher than 
its source. If the artist is mechanical, his 
work will be; if he is simply imitative, he re- 
mains only a camera. 

WHEREVER art is genuine, comparisons are 
odious. Each is good in its line according to 
what it undertakes to do. There will even be 
different departments, lyric, epic, idyllic, dra- 
matic, ete., as in poetry and music. Don’t 
condemn the cook for not making apple-sauce 
out of material collected for goose " 
(If you mast have the jam, make it yourself.) 
Only let each be true to itself, genuine and in- 
contestable art.—Am. Art Journal. 

Lapor is the true alchemist which beats out 
in ss transmutation the baser metals into 
gold. 
Gratitvpe is the music of the heart when 
its chords are swept by kindness. 

A music teacher can not be too often re- 
minded that if a pupil can not be brought to 
perform his task with a patient bearing on the 
part of the instractor, he will be very certain 
not to do much by virtue of constant repri- 
mand or harassing and testy exclamations. 

Do not expect the same uniform excellence 
ineach recitation. The teacher must remember 
that he is not always in the same mood for 
work and study, and therefore should make 





tors for the prize offered by the Academia Fil- 





ready appreciation of the “right man in the 








armonica, Bologna. 


due allowance for a similar variance in his 
pupils. : 
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Norms so effectually strengthens the 
hands and cheers the heart in trae work as the 
sympathy and interest of fellow workers. 


Ir is said of Madame Schumann that she so 
thoroughly identifies herself with the work that 
she performs, that it always seems as if she 
were extemporizing. She does not aim at 
making the piano “ sing,” by giving an exag- 
gerated prominence to one or part, or at 
producing a startling effect by doubling the 
8 at which a movement is marked to be 
played: in short, neither Beethoven nor any 
ot master is ever the medium of her 
technique, but all her resources are devoted to 
reflecting his thoughts. 


> OUR: MUSICA: HOPPER + 


For music, slaughtered, salted, smoked, 
Well cured and lean and fatty. 

Canvassed or barreled, as you please, 
Apply to Cincinnati. 

Her daily press, so good and wise, 
And yet so bright and eyo 

that the music of the spheres 

Centers in Cincinnati. 

A Catalini you desire, 
A Grisi or a Patti? 

Just send your order with the cash 
Direct to Cincinnati. 

For music by the glass or keg, 
Well mal not too vatty, 

Or bottled for the Bn gas trade, 
Apply to Cincin .—N. Y. Sun, 


Grau’'s Opera Company will visit South America 
this summer. 

An apparatus for drawing sound f ht h 
been invented, om, a < 

* Lohengrin” has ved the most ular opera 
the winter in New York. — 


Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’’ symphony was 
recently performed in London for the first time. 


Epitaph on a musical director : 
In ey byw his life was Ex 
But time beaten him at 
Mme. Peschka Leuter of Peace Jubilee memory 
oad a soloist at the Chicago Sae: next 


Frederic Archer, the English who has 
New York, cosmes to Ra ayn captured the 
in the east. 


A concert by the New York and 
Ph i Bocieti 
prookiza Phtarmonte "Bocicien to ‘Meodor 


Chureh’s Musica, Vistror, of Cincinnati, f 
April has arrived and is one of the brightest 
numbers ever issued.—Saturday Mail Car. 


is said that Gounod has re-written his 
«ie Tribut =. Bnei —— times, and’ that 
a tions ve m engraved by the 
Movep. The man who took a seat in the orchestra 
his ticket was for the d vee 
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ureh is prosperous. If it is 
ishes.” > pe 


8 y 
Alfred Tennyson, music by Arthur Sullivan, is i 
r of * The Leisure Hour,” a x: 
published in London. 


celebrity, and on rivaling Ital ens anatae at de: 
pee mares 5 m r t 
writes of Miss Adelaide Phelps (from New Haven, 
Conn.), “ she is a young erican who, 
unless I am be- 
is ont ot Oe rst magnitude on the musical 
Her is a con of 
ee RE eg 
. Her 
was ”—London " 


Jinale. 





The first American writer to vigorously attack 
and pppose the Tonie-Sol-Fa method is Mr, Henry 
E. Holt, teacher of music in the Boston schools, 
who has come out in a strong letter in which he 
dwells upon the “evil and pernicious influence of 
the new method which is creeping slowly but 
surely into this country.” 


Towrseé Tourists Take WARNING.—In Berlin 
the swallow-tailed waiters are so overbearing that 
a comic paper could hardly be accused of exaggera- 
tion, when it made a tourist admonish one of these 
august personages not to be foo stuck up, for in 
these uncertain times a reverse of fortune ne 04 
=e take place and reduce him to the humble 
ong on of a guest, and then he would be sorry for 
is former conduct. 


At a recent performance of “ Boccaccio,”’ in 
Indianapolis every person wlio began to don his or 
her wrappings, or made any other move prepara- 
tory to an exit from the house before the final fall 
of the curtain, was most artistically hissed by 
those of the audience who wished to hear the 
the same course was followed in other 
cities, a more satisfactory conclusion of any per- 
formance might be obtained.— Music Journal. 


— 
eee 


The Sammer Normals. 


THE NATIONAL NORMAL. 

We learn that the coming session of this in- 
stitution will be held in Erie, Pa. If not too 
large, Erie will be an excellent place for the 
Normal, for it is a good railroad center, is in 
the midst of a populous and highly intelligent 
community, and in itself exceedingly well sit- 
uated on a beautiful bay of Lake Erie. 

The circulars are not out as we go to press, 
but we are informed that there dre to be new 
attractions and advantages, and we are sure 
that the new price for membership tickets will 
be welcome to those who have railroad, board, 
and other expenses to pay. 

OHIO NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 
This is another old and tried institution 
whose merits have been fully tested in the 
t. Like the “ National Normal,” it has re- 
uced the length of its summer term to four 
weeks, a wise change, we think; for though 
the teacher-pupils doubtless find rest and relief 
from their own teaching in the work of the 
Normals, yet a few weeks of entire rest from 
both study and teaching is advisable, before 
beginning the fall and winter campaigns. We 
feel quite sure we are right in saying that the 
above Normals will omit no essential element 
of study, or important feature of the former 
longer sessions in the new order of things men- 
tioned above. 
—__* 90 —_____ 
International Copyright. 


Public opinion precedes laws, and now that 
some publishers on each side of the water are 

nerously recognizing, without the compul- 
sion of law, the rights of the authors on the 
other side, whose works they publish, the 
“good time” of an International copyright 
law can not be far off. 

This is brought to mind just at this time by 
a remittance sent to Dr. Geo. F. Root, by the 
London Sanday-school Union, on the occasion 
of publishing there his S. S. Cantata “ Under 
the Palms.” ea 


Mr. Davin Kewyepy, the world-renowned 
Scotch singer, lost three children, James, 
Lizzie, and Kate, by the burning of the opera- 
house, at Nice, recently. They only left Scot- 
land for Nice about three weeks previous to 
the disaster, to pursue their musical studies. 
They had taken advantage of the opening of the 

house to hear “ Lucia,” and met their 
terrible fate in the catastrophe which happened. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 
[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list. ] 

““1°VE KISSES FROM OVER THE SEA.” 
Song and Chorus, by P. P. Keil, Key Ab, price 35 cents. 


This song abounds in beautiful sentiment, ex- 
pressed in a style that can not fail to please, and 
the melody is both popular and far removed from 


the commonplace. The chorus is effective and 


correctly written. 


“e 
LIGHT AND LIFE OF HOME.” 
Song and Chorus, by Mrs. C. C. Burr, Key Bb, price 
30 cents. 
A delightful “home song,”’ 
flowing melody will appreciate. 
better than most song poetry. 


o“ 
AMERICAN UNION HYMN.” 
Quartet, by F. J. Lippitt, Key A, price 30 cents. 
This effective nationa! song does not profess to 
have been wholly inspired, but it is full of good 
points, which glee stabs and others will do well to 
examine. 
“ Hail! our country’s natal morn! 
Hail our spreading kindred born! 
Hail our banner, not yet torn! 
Waving o'er the free.”’ 


“ADAH MOLINE.” 
Song and Chorus, by Henry Tucker, Key C, price 40 c. 


that lovers of easy, 
The words are 


Not since “ Norine Maurine,” has so good a song of 
this character appeared. It is full of the popular 
element and is already a “ fast-selling'’ piece. The 


title page is beautifully illustrated. “Adah Moline” 
will disappoint no one who loves popular songs. 


“THE GOSPEL TRAIN.” 


Plantstion Song, Key C, price 30 cents. 


One of the “ Jubilee Songs’’ which, sung by the 
Freedmen, have so stirred the hearts of people all 
over the world. This is one of the best of these 
unique com positions. . 

se 
COME, HOLY SPIRIT.” 


Soprano and Tenor Solos and Quartet, by F. R. WEBB, 
price 35 cents. 

The composition of a professional organist, whose 
large experience in training choirs has given him 
ample opportunity to ascertain what is needed. 
There is planaing variety and effective part-writing, 
in this setting of * Come, Holy Spirit.”’ 


“WHEN ROSES SHALL BLOW.” 
Song, by J. M. Jolley, Key Eb, price 30 cents. 


A pretty song, both as « words and music. The 
refrain is for one or two voices. 
“ Yes, somebody's coming when roses shall blow, 


Somebody ‘s coming, but I'll not tell who! 
Somebody, somebody, 
Somebody ‘s coming when roses shall blow.’’ 


Instrumental, 


“ QUIET HAPPINESS.” 
Song without words, a Key E, 4, price 


This uncommonly well-written tone-poem will 
interest teachers as well as players. It is the work 
of a thorough musician who does not hesitate to 
come down to the likes of the “common people ”’ 
who love plain melody. It has many good points 
and will please. 


“LA ZISKARELLA.” 
Tarantelle, by R. Goerdeler, Key F, 4, price 60 cents. 
A rarely good composition, well adapted to the 
needs of amateur concerts and exhibitions. Quite 
— and very showy, but containing no great 
difficulties. ‘sd 
GOOD STORY WALTZ.” 
By Leon Levoy, Key G, 2, price 20 cts. 
Another of the popular “‘ Getting Ahead" set of 
easy pieces. The melody of Levoy’s celebrated song 
“Aileen, my. Darling,’’ is introduced in the waltz. 


““EMMET’S LULLABY.” 
Fantasia, Key Ab, 4, Schehimann, price 50 cents. 


This is the best piano arrangement yet issued of 
the famous cradle song of “ Fritz”’ to little ‘‘ Lena.’’ 
It is sparkling and fascinating, and not difficult. 


’ ” 
““VICTORINE WALTZ. 
By Adolphe Mohr, Key Eb, 3, price 75 cents. 
This brilliant valse clegante is after the style of 
Leybach’s waltzes. Teachers will do well to ex- 


amine it. a 
L4 TRIOMPHANTE.” 
Polka, by L. Gobb:erts, A, 3, price 30 cents. 
Like most of this author's pieces, this one is em- 
inently tuneful, and it has the necessary swing for 
dancing purposes. 
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to you say, Oh, think of me, oh, think of me, Oh, think of me I pray. 
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to you say, Oh, think of me, oh, think of me, Oh, think of me, I pray. 
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Thedor Giese, Op. 271. 
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know that from the old place As strang-ers we must part; Just 
you for - get how proud you felt That bright Sep-tem - ber morn? And 
laugh a - bout your sil - ver locks, And my old - fash - iqned gown. The 
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re-ceived From you the bri - dal kiss, 
the farm, And sell his lit - tle grave. 
dar - ling John! You will not sell the farm. 
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THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS WALTZ. Concluded. 
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Some of the “Points” in “Heart and Voice.” 


Hail the Day of Prayer! | 


. I will worship toward thy holy temple.— Ps. 138: 2. 
Net too fast. 
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1. Hail the day of prayer, Day of rest from care; To the Father’s house now his children throng; 
2. Hail this sacred hour! Hail the Christ! whose power On this ho - ly day triumphed o’er the grave ; 
D.C. Hail the day of prayer, Duy of rest from care; To the Fa-ther’s house now his child -ren throng ; 
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Heart to heart we meet, Tak-ing counsel sweet, Stepping heavenward thro’ a land of song. 
So, from all the gloom Of our fear-ful doom, Once for all his might-y love will save. | 
Heart to heart we meet, Tak-ing coun-sel sweet, Stepping heavenward thro’ a lund of song! | 
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as dew dis-tils On the pleasant hills, Let thy peace up-on ev-ery spir-it fall, 
our Saviour, King, Let us glad-ly sing, Ev-ery heart to him lov - ing homage pay; 
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Copyright, 1881, by J, Church & Co, 
Hail the Day of Prayer! Concluded. 
1. eet . Sas a P. Cc. 
7 —_ —h ~ t = 
acme ees : i] 
thy rich grace, May we see thy face, Christ! who bought sal- va-tion for us all. 
to us, the word Of our ris - en Lord O - pens wide the gates of end-less day. 
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O Christ! with each returning Morn, 
We shall also bear the image of the heavenly.—1 Cor. 15: 49. 
a ee j n 


Arr. for this work. 
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1.0 Christ! witheach re - turn -ing morn, Thine image to our heart be borne; 
2. All hal-lowed be our walk this day; May meeknessform our ear - ly ray, 
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May grace each idle thought control, 
4 And sanctify our wayward soul; 
May guile depart, and malice cease, 
And all within be joy and peace. 


4 








Saviour, Lord, in thee. 
ful love our nooatide light, And hope our sunset, calm and bright. 


And may we ev-er =; ly see Our God a 
And fai 























Ae» Jy a ft0 Our daily course, O Jesus, bless; 
ma : 4 Make plain the way of holiness : 
= ace oo i From sudden falls our feet defend, | 
ay And cheer at last our journey’s end. | 








Copyright, 1881, by J. Church & Co. 





APPEARANCE. 


NO CROWDED PAGES. 
TYPE CLEAR AND DISTINCT. 


CONVENIENT AND TASTEFUL AR- 
RANGEMENT. 


THE HYMNS. 


PURE AND WELL CHOSEN. 


NOT MERE RHYMES, BUT REAL 
GEMS OF POETRY. 


EVANGELICAL IN SENTIMENT. 
LYRICAL IN STRUCTURE. 


EASILY COMPREHENDED, BUT NOT 
CHILDLISHLY SIMPLE. 


ALSO, A CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
STANDARD HYMNS. 


THE MUSIC. 
STRONGLY ATTRACTIVE. 
NOT MERE JINGLE. 
WILL STIR THE HEART. 
EASILY CAUGHT UP. 
PLEASING VARIETY IN HARMONY. 


ADMIRABLE FITNESS OF WORDS 
AND MUSIC. 


SUBJECTS. 


SONGS FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK, from 
the Primafy to the Adult Classes 

SONGS FOR ALL OCCASIONS where 
song is needed. 

CONCERT EXERCISES, 
ing Scripture Reading with Song 

THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS, NEW 
YEAR, EASTER, FLOWER SUNDAY, 
CHILDREN’S DAY, and TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS, are all fully provided 
for in “‘ HEART AND VoIce.”’ 


AUTHORS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 
The Contributors to “ HEART AND 
Vorce ” are the STRONGESTIN THE 
FIELD. 


interweav- 


Many have achieved a national 
reputation ; and all of them are well 
and favorably known in the domain 
of Sunday School Work 


“HEART AND Voice " contains a 
variety of well-tried favorites by va- 


rious authors, including some of the 
most useful songs of the late P. P. 
Biiss, and alsoa number of his pieces 


which have NEVER BEFORE 
PEARED IN BOOK FORM 


AP 


Following are some of the authors 
represented in ‘‘ HEART AND Voice.” 


PROF. W. F. SHERWIN. 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 

J. R. MURRAY, 

Cc. C. CASE 


W. J. KIRKPATRICK, 
R. GEO. HALLS, 

J. E, GOULD. 

IV. J. 8. BOYD. 

’. B. R. HANBY. 

. FRISBIE. 

H. WILHELM. 

M. F. H. SMITH. 


.» Erc., Etc. 


s@Price 35c. by mail ; $3.60 per dozen by express ; $30 per hundred by express. A single copy mailed on receipt of 25c. “ea 
JOHN CHURCH & CoO., Cincinnati, O. 
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STANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE LAST WILL AND ) TESTAMENT, * ‘#00. 


Comic Operetta for Amateurs rich piece o 
melody aj amusement for drawing or concert 
room. Plot ingenious, and lyrical parts marked by 
a quaintness decidedly refreshing. 

Geo F. Roor. 


SONG TOURNAMENT. ($1.00. ) 


A Cantata introducing the characteristic music of 
different nations. Splendid effects, thirty pieces, 
and may be given with or withoute ostumes. 


TRE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULDM at the ie ni 


methods for the piano in the simple system by 
which the pupil is led on from vodimente to pro- 
ficiency. It is the only book that makes playing 
and singing go hand in hand. Price $3.00. 


THE MODEL ORGAM METHOD dnihs.vsstoranstor 

this favorite instru- 
ment. Progressive and complete, it leaves nothing 
to be desired, and is deservedly popular. Price $2.50. 


GOSPEL MALE CHO, 23: dorsed by D. L, Moody, and 





CARL MERZ. 





used in the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
throughout the U nion, 60 cts,; $5.00 per doz, 
| By Geo. F. Roor. 
F RST YEARS (50 cents; $5.00 a dozen.) 
For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. Con- 
tains a well ordered course of lessons and 
a large supply of good songs 


for every department. Far out- SONG-LA 


— all other School Song Books. 216 pages. 


ND. 
ready the most vopular. wr 
PALACE OF SONG, 1.) c'scicce soon 


for singing-¢ lasse s until you have examined this. 
‘Voice Culture” department alone worth the cost. 
Many of the new pieces already popular. (75 cts.; 
$7.50 a dozen. ) 
This 


WseCENTENNIAL CHIMES, wnique 


collection has had an immense sale. It contains 
all of the old familiar tunes that cheered and in- 
spired our forefathers, all easily arranged for piano 
Price, $1.00. 

MEP Any book sent on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


FIRST Phases 


SONG-LAND 


A NEW BOOK FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE CLASSES. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply 


of good attractive 
For Reeitation. 


SONGS :sekieen 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“First Years in Song-Land" 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and 
outstrips all competitors. -216 pages in beautiful 
style. 

Be sure to examine “FIRST YEARS IN = -LAND ” 


before you select a book for the 
and summer session. 





For Imitation, 
For Study of Notation. 


Price 50 cents by mail ; $5.00 per dozen by express 
Specimen pages sent free on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & GO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


‘Song Books for Gospel Work. 
reat 





150 pages for Gospel, Praise and vou 
Meetings, Sunday-schools,ete 


Bentley,Alf. Beirly, Mrs. Ve E. pits Wil ills 


JO son, sister of late P. P. Bliss, and others. 
35 centa each; #5. 60 pe in 
The latest Colleetic on of favorite | WESTERN 


Anthems for chorus or 1e.00.| 


Choirs. 160 pages. 00./ ANTHEM. BOOK 

$9. 00 per er ag N 7 WA » a — . 

BAGGPING aciso Scholars how sux roi i 
. oz pte cach 3 @3.60 per dozen. 


LAF) 1 


vod 96 others. | Geo. D. Newhall & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








THE POPULALE 


BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 


BELLAK’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR, 


Containing, in addition to the elementary depart- 
ments, a large and carefully-selected repertory of 
piano music of the most popular kind, for teachers’ 
use. 





Price, $1.00; paper cover, 7 5c. 
k@F Be sure that you get the “ EXCELSIOR.’ 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





A PERFECT 


Mechanical Musical Instrument 


THE ORGANINA 


Price only $10.00, 


Unlike other mechanical musical instruments, 
the Organina is operated with automatic Angers, 
which instantly open and shut regularly constructed 
valves giving perfect tones, with almost human 
manipulation and expression. It is capable of pro 
ducing— 


Perfect music in expression, effect and tone. 


The mechanism is first-class in construction, and 
simple in design—ornamental to parlor or drawing- 
room. It plays any tune; and the music-slips cost 
but a few cents apiece, and last for years. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE ORIGINAL 
T.P.P. 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at al! first- 

class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the origina! maker, 
THOS. P. PASCALL, 

408 West 361h St., N. ¥. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND 


poet. BOOKS 











Vocal 
E MUSICAL U NION. and In- 
eT THE | com bine 128 pages, embrac- 


jieces by 


ing a large variety of the best songs-and 
; cloth, 


modern composers. Price, boards, $2. 
$3.00; gilt, $4. 
Instru 


Bce-THE SOCIAL CIRCLE, o's i: 
Polkas, Mare hes, Fantasias, W altzes, ete., 


vyieces. 

see. A companion to ‘* Social Song.”” Thetwo books 
make a complete and mos, appropriate present to 
any musical person. Price of ‘ Social Circle’ same 


as the ‘Social Song.”’ 


This well- 
SI known collec- 
tion contains a greater variety than uny other work. 
It has Piano Pieces, Songs, and a selection of good 
Church Tunes, It is a very large volume. Price, 
$2.00; cloth, $3.00; gilt, $4.00. 


This rare col- 

SO lection of Orig- 

inal Songs, Duets, Quartets, ete., is adapted for par- 

lor or concert-room, It is the only work of the kind 

by the late P. P. Bliss, and contains many of his 

most effective Secular and Sacred Songs. It also 

contains a Comie Operetta, by F. W. Root. Price, 

$1.75; cloth, $2.25. 

Any of the above will be sent to any address 

on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





GOSPEL AND TEMPERANCE 
SONGS, a tt 


A Book of 4 naa for 
Temperance Meetings, Sabbath Schools, and 
the Home Circle. 


*.* Contains 112 pages of original 
v ariety of a oye! many of - 
ers of sacred The size and style of the book 
is similar to the: celebrated “Gospel Hymns” series. 


Price, 35e. by mail; $3.60 doz., ° 
ce, 7] on og ; by express 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


W. F. Sherwin, Geo. F. Root, J. R. Murray, 
H. P. Danks, C. C. Case, Jas. McGranahan, 
R. Geo. Halls, and many others have new 
cone 2 ‘*Heart and Voice in the Sunday 

chool.” 


The Best Class Book 








Best Class Teacher. 
“PALACE OF SO” 


&@- Two hundred and eight . 87.50 per 
— by express. Copy Scheie ation on reseipt 
0 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


" OUiL, SELECTIONS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS,” 


PART FIRST. 


The editor of this valuable work is Superintend- 
ent of Musie in the Public Schools of Cincinnati. 
He knows what is wanted, and here has supplied 
it. “Vocal SELECTIONS FoR Hien ScHools” con- 
tains exercises in two and three parts, and a fine 
selection of beautiful solos and choruses from the 
operas and oratorios, 

Price 35 cents by mail; $3.60 per dozen 
by express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 








Sunday School superintendents and others 
interested in sacred song should not fail to 


seoure a specimen copy of “Heart and 
Voice.” 


We advise every Sunday School in 
search of a New Song Book 
to examine 


GOOD AS GOLD 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 








SOME OF THE RICHEST HYMNS IN THE LAN- 
GUAGE, SET TO BEAUTIFUL MELODIES BY 
THE ABLEST WRITERS OF SACRED SONG, 
ARE FOUND IN THIS COLLECTION, 


It contains 32 pages in excess of the usual 
number in books of its class, and embraces 
239 Hymns and 170 Tunes, at the old popular 
price, 830 per 100 copies in board covers. 


A Specimen, in Paper Cover, sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


BIGLOW & MAIN; 


81 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
HICAGO. NEW YORK, 
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THE LATEST AND BEST! 
New Music Books. 


FORTE new Tomei Sexy tenereettons epck, Dome 
new elemen nstruction un 
in boards, Price $1.00. 

This new method will su 
a good elementary instruc 
that is necessary for the 
up &@ more complete wor 

ETHOD, and the studies and compositions of our 
leading. writers. In addition to a full elementa 
course and useful studies and ounnaiuee this wor 
contains a pleasing selection of “Amusements,” 
easy songs, and piano pieces. It will certainly be 
grea A used. 


ply a want long felt for 
n book, containing all 
att until ready to take 
ike BRAINARD’s NEW 


FAVORITES. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 

Libr avo | L a collection of beautiful and pop- 

th choruses by favorite authors. 

Bound in Boards, Po 00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides 

and red edges, 

This new seal on volume probably contains 

eat pular songs than any work of the kind yct 

agg nS it x. be found such universal fa- 

‘s Comirg when the Dew- 
ng beside my Cabin Home,” 


seal ay «Little Spe 
sic ttle Robin tell 


ates Came Ajar,”’ “ 


Kitty 'm coming, ”" “Phantom Footsteps,’ and 
many others. It promises to have an mmense 
PIANI Brainard’s Dollar Musical 


iST’S PASTIME. 
Library—Vol. Pe A eotoetien : of pote piano mu- 
sic by eminent mapossss. Bound in boards, $1.00; 
in flexible woth gilt sides, and red edges, $1.50. 
of moderate ability will welcome this 
new volume, ap ge contains a very fine selection 
of piano m f the best class. At the low me 
at which it is offered it must meet with a large sale. 


OF Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Li —Vol, Il. Beautiful ballads L.A 4 leading 
Engl and American writers. 


in eae 8, 
$1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, poy ~ ang - 0. 

This is a new book for lovers of the better class 
of { comes and ballads. It contains some of the best 
Ri roductions of Sullivan, Molloy, Pinsuti, Adams, 
arion, and other celebrated song writers, and is 
well worthy a place in any vocalist’s library. 


THE WALTZ. Brainard’s Dollar Mu- 
rary—Vol. IV. Brilliant and ee ular 
the best waltz writers. Bound in rds, 
exible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, $1.50. 


; will 
ft to any musical friend, as, 
is attractive series of books. The editions in flex- 
ible cloth are very handsome Seu, and particu- 
larly adapted for Christmas gifts 


MUSICAL EVENINGS. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. V. New music for Violin (or Flute) 
and Piano, Bound in boards, $1.00; in flexible cloth, 

os and red edges, $1.50. ‘Same for Violin 


wit aa a egy EM collection of music for Violin 

d Piano, entirely new and very attractive. The 
Violin part is also published ina se volume, 
and can be used either wit or without the piano 
Sccompeninent 


FF A nt Ey eo eghe pie ‘3 
brary— Easy dance music for Piano- 
forte or Parlor itah by Chas. Kinkel. in 
pat $1.00; in flexible loth, gilt sides, red edges, 
x... colleetion of bright and pleosing Waltzes, 

bam me Galops, hameenss, &e., is is eqnally 


well Piano or Reed Organ. There has 
that a og Sere pm for ; — es good yee 

can a on a five ve par an 
Fresh Garlands” ’ contain just post se ons and 


pe ae doubt be 
sands of young mus 

in their homes. 
OPERA AT HOME. Brainard’s Dollar Musical Li- 
em VUL. Potpourris on airs from all the 
forthe Piano. Bound in gua $1.00; 

in ~~ le cloth, gilt sides and edges, $1 
This new book will certainly meet aie 
vor from lovers of operatic music, containing, as it 
— arrangements from nearly ell the modern op- 


‘cen sitesinde ternene ron PARLOR ORGAN. 
Enlarged, revised and improved Lh Karl Merz. 172 
new Elegantly bound. Price £2.50. 


eagerly sought after by the thou- 
lovers who have reed organs 


teacher 
and plain to the pupil and tea er. 


$, BRADMABD'S SONS, Publisher 


CLEVELAND and CHICAGO, 





ATTENTION 


Of Music Dealers, Teachers, and Amateurs, or 
Others, interested in musical matters, is called to 
our largely augmented facilities for the transaction 
of the music business in all its branches. Our 
stock is absolutely complete, embracing an unri- 
valed collection of modern domestic prints in sheet 
music and musie books, and the finest stock of for- 
eign music west of New York! The assortment, in- 
cluding vocal and instrumental music of every de- 
scription for piano, organ, guitar, violin, brass band, 
orchestra, ete. 

Our stock of imported musical merchandise is 
equally comprehensive, embracing every known 
article in the line of German and Italian Violin 
Strings, Guitar Strings, Accordeons, Concertinas, 
Flutes, Piccolos, Clarionets, Harmonicas, Zithers, 
Dulcimers, Violins and Guitars of every grade, 
and a complete line of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments of the most approved patterns, 
and of guaranteed quality. All of these goods are 
imported by us direct from the great manufacturers 
of Europe, enabling us to furnish the best goods 
fresh from the hands of the makers, at the lowest 
prices. In our Piano and Organ Department we can 
confidently promise our patrons unqualified satis- 
faction; our leading instruments being 


THE WEBER PIANG 


AND THE 


STANDARD ORGAN, 


The Weber Piano stands in the very front rank 
of its class, and is unexcelled in every attribute of a 


FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT. 


Its peculiar excellence being its wonderful reso- 
nance, breadth and purity of tone, and perfect ac- 
tion, answering the most excessive demands, i's 
pliability, rapidity of utterance, and its unap- 
proachable durability—characteristics which se- 
cured for it the highest recognition at the Centen- 
nial exposition. 

The Standard Organ, already recognized in the 
East, where it has stood the test of time, is rapidly 
attaining a wide popularity in the West, by reason 
of its conspicuous musical merits, and the elegance 
of its designs for cases. The manufacturers, 
Messrs. Peloubet, Pelton & Co., are acknowledged 
as perhaps the most progressive men engaged in 
this business, and supported by the most perfect 
machinery, the most skillful and experienced 
workmen, and every known appliance for reducing 
the cost of production, the Instruments of this firm 
may be said to combine, in an unusual degree, the 
maximum of value and the minimum of cost. 

We are also General Northwestern Agents for the 


WHEELOCK PIANO, 


A very reliable instrument, fully guaranteed, and 
which we can furnish at a moderate price. 

We have thoroughly tested these pianos, and can 
recommend them as thoroughly desirable. They 
are powerful in tone, are durable, and stand re- 
markably well in tune; and are elegantly designed 
and finished. We also furnish other good makes. 


The Root Sons Musi Co 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MUSIC BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
THE BEACON LIGHT! 


“The true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.’ 
The Beacon Light is an unusually attractive 
and beautiful New SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG Book, by 
J. H. Tenney and Kev E. A. Hoffman, who 
have had a very successful experience as song 
writers and composers. Their book is one of the 
best ever made. THe Beracon Licut has many 
noble hymns, and the sweetest of melodies. Speci 
men copies mailed for 30 ecemts; Liberal reduc 
a for quantities 
ANTATAS. Choirs and Societies will do well to 
end the musical season by perform- 
Ua ANTATAS “ Sacred Cantata, as Buck's th Psalm 
($1.00); or Chadwick's splendid Joseph's Bondage 
($1.00); or Butterficld’s Belshazzar ($1.00); or try the 
very easy Esther | 50 cts.); or Root's always popular 
Haymakers ($1.00); or Buck's classical Don Munio 


THE EMERSON NOTBOD FOR REED oRcay 


($2.50.) By EMERSON anc Ws, is among the 
very best, and has a good collec tion of instrumental 
and vocal music. 


MES 


tions by Louisa T. Cragin. 
held collection, containing, 


($1.50.) By Margaret Pear- 
main Osgood. Transla- 

Emphatically a house. 
lullabies, nursery 


songs, kindergarten songs, and every thing of 
the kind that musical mothers, sisters, and all 
the children so dearly love, com- 


best American and 
in many cases, having both 
The songs have sim- 


iled from the 
oreign sources, and, 
foreign and English words. 


ple accompaniments. Raymes anp TuNes has 
already received most flatter- 
ing notices, and bids fair to be e 


a universal favorite. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! 
SONG BELLS, (50 cts.) The latest book for 


Common Schools. By L. O. 
Emerson. Has a great variety of cheerful, genial, 
musical SB. gs, such as the girls and boys must like 
and also a good Elementary Course 
Among our older and standard School Song Books, 
that are etill favorites, and in constant demand, we 
mention Whip-poor-will | (0 cts Mocking 
W ets.): and Golden Kobin YO cts all by 
0. P ERKINS. 

($1.00 Birsy latest 
WELCOME CHORUS, oo? cor aie 
Schools, Academies, and Seminaries By W. 8. Tin 
pEN. Is of the 

follow those most successful 
School Choir (31.00); and the 


best character, and well fitted to 
books, the Migh 
Meour of Sing- 


img ($1.00); both by Emerson and TILpen; and the 
Laurel Wreath ($1.00); by W. 0. Perkins. We 
also mention Rmersen’s Quartets and Cho- 
ruses for Male Voices (60 cts.), just out, as a 


good book —— tice in High Schools, Academies, 
and College 

OPERE ETTAS AND CANTATAS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
Coronation (60 cts.); Culprit Fay ($1.00); Fairy Bridal 
(50 cts.); Flower Queen (new, 75 cts Guardian 
Angel (50 cts.); Hour in Fairy Land (60 cts.); Miracle 
of Roses (60 cts.); Little Bo Peep (60 cts. Maud 
Irving (30 cts.); New Year's Eve (60 cts.); Three Little 
Kittens (50 cts.); Quarrel Among Flowers (35 cts.); 
ing Holiday (60 cts.); and Cinderella (50 cts.); are 
all lively and pretty Cantatas. 


FIVE FAMOUS OPERAS 
MIGNON. {2072 0rera by Axpuotse THomas. 


rhis very successful opera first be- 
came known in Paris, where it slowly but surely 
worked its way to permanent distinction, and has 
become one of the standards. Itis very full, occu- 
pies 405 pages, and furnishes to the purchaser quite 
a library of music of a high order. 
AIDA $2.00.) Grand Opera by VERDI. Composed 
s in the first instance for the ruler of Egypt, 
and first given in that ancient kingdom, where ttn 


the scene of the story is laid. The strange life of 

old forgotten ages comes before us, and is made 

vivid by the thrilling music of one of the most 

brilliant of composers, 

CARMEN ($2.00.) By Georces Bizet. A Span- 
sish Opera, introducing Spanish 


Gypsies, Soldiers, Spanish Dons, a Torreador, and 
Spanish Contraband Traders. We are in contact 
with the bizarre ways and incidents of the Spanish 
Peninsula,and the music is quite in consonance 
with the prevailing brightness. 

F E ($2.00.) By A. Borro. Mefis- 
ME ISTOF LE, : tofele is the true fiend, ac 
cording to Giethe, whose poem is closely followe 4 
throughout. A daring composition, romantic and 
weird, and now widely given, and pronounced a 
success. 

($2.00.) By F. von Supps, whose 
FATINITZA. music is most taking, and who 
introduces us, in a free and easy and humorous 
way, to Russians and Turks during the war. Very 
popular. 

Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 

C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO, 
841 Broadway, New York. 1228 Chesnut 8t., Phila, 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


ERING PIANOS, 


EMERSON PIANOS, 


‘LOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


Instruments sold on easy monthly payments, or rented by the quarter at low rates. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Received FIRST MEDAL of 
Merit and Diploma of Honor at the 

















SOHMER 


The SUPERIORITY of the 
“ SOHMER” Pianos is recognized 














and acknowle iged by the h ighest mu- 





Centennial Exhibition. Superior to 
all others in Tone, Durability, and 
Finish. Have the indorsement of 





sical authorities, and the demand 





for them is as steadily increasing as 


their merits are becoming more ex- 














tensively known. all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO. ee s. NEW YORK. 














THE SONG TOURNAMENT, — CHURCH ANTHEMS. — ==" FRRORY 


A wa ow > Cnt by Geo, F. Root A New collection of Anthems, Chants, la complete, clear, and practicable course in 
Introducing the Characteristic Music| etc., for opening and closing public worship, 


of the Different Nations. also adapted to the wants of THOROUGH BASS, HARMONY, 
This interesting new work, while quite easy ot CONVENTIONS AND SOCIETIES. | AND COMPOSITION. 











performance, is the most highly re ee all its 
author's preductions. The idea—a very happy one —-BY-—— « Tts sim do aes of tts 
—is a competi ition of different nations, musically, icity wey one chief 
but all v unitin at last under the ‘‘stars and stripes” C. C. Case and C. Cc. Williams. “rccommentations tions. + and food 
in a grand final inded on the well known mel- | to vty cise, and logical definitions + 
odies, sung in an ninte rmingled way, and surrounded | shall easily and ae understood, and 
by a climax growing out of the previous themes of Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chants, etc., | ag @ as hich my pupils and others 
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